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(aLtFornta, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap- 
piiance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but {it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave thema heritage of pleasant school memo- 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detailed 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. 
| hos HEADS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d —Special care for health of girls. Gymnastum 
and outdoor games. Cheerful family life. Certificate 
admits to University of California and Vassar ( frsertetnte 


CALIFORNIA, ine Angeles, West 23d St. 
Va RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. GEO. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
OX WOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Large 
buildings, 20 acre grounds. Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Art and Music. Thorough work 
required. Forcirculars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE PISSES HEEES LNGLISA, 
French, and German Boarding and pay School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 


FLORIDA, De Land. ; 
JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSTT ¥. 
Separate Departments: College, Academy, Normal, 
A school with Northern standards in an 
J. F. FORBES. 


Art, Music 
ideal winter climate. 





ILurnors, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 

“IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

7 Nineteenth year begins September 19. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. Miss R.S, Kick, A.M., Miss 
M. E. BEEDY, A.M., sannestesenn 

“MARYLA AND, Raltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

4 DGEWORTH BOARDING. 

« School for Girls.—College preparatory, regular, 
and elective courses. Mrs. H. P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 











MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; 
T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 22, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER 


MASSA( HUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 

tablished in 1828). For Bovs and Girls.—Prepara- 

tion for the Mass, Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 

and for business. 

Chemistry and 


Physics are taught by laboratory 


work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
FE OME FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
and School Girls. Number limited to ten. Pupils 
study in day-schools, class in house, or with professors, 
at parents’ option. Address } Mrs. THOMAS Ss. Ww "INSLOW, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway.) Seventh year will begin Sept. 24. 
_ Amy Morris Homans, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
fronton UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dea 
E 


La 7 Sc hool, 


n. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 18 Appian Way. 
Ls * JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
ale al Laboratory. Cireulars. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. . 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN fs the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
V PILLISTON SEMINARY. 

‘ Prepares boys forany college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. Ad 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS. gay 
J R. KNAPP'S Home § 
d MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
These schools have always had the same interests, and 
will now be united at Duxbury, the Plymouth School 
closing with the present term. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
] ILTON ACADEMY. 
d Preparatory for Harvard. Fifty boarders. Re 
opens Sept. 24 1895. - HARRISON O. APTHORP, Headmaster, 


‘chool for Boy 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
] PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—A home school with thorough | education, 
Reference, Rev. E. 
25th Year. 


FE. Hale, D.D. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 40th year Sept. 11. Classical, Sct- 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna- 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JosSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
we School for Boys.—Preparesffor College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


MV 


tive 
E.M., 
equipped. 
the Mich. Mining 
Director. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. : 

ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 
high-grade technical school. Practical Work. Elec- 
system. Summer courses, Gives degrees of S.B., 
and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops, mill, ete., well 
Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of 
School. M. E. WapswortH, Ph.D., 


Missourt, St. ‘Louk. 
T. LOUIS SEMINARY. 
» A Private Select School for a limited number of 
young women at Jennings, Mo. A suburb of St. Louis. 
Address B. T. BLERVETT, LL.D. 





NEW JER8EY, Englewood. ; 
( LEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Collegiate and spec ial courses of study 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Principal. 
NEW JERSFY, Lake wood. 

HE OAKS. 
A Family school for Young Ladies and Girls. Col- 
lege preparation or special course. Music, art, calisthe- 
nics. Resident native language teachers Specialties, 
health and outdoor life Endorsed by leading physicians 
and educators, The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 


NEw JERSEY, Morristown, 
T:HILDA S SCHOOL. 

«J for Girls. Summer 
Sept. 23. Farly application. 


‘| 


ly expense, 
cation. 


Boarding School 
Jnly 1. Sehool year 
Address for circulars 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Session 


NEw York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 
ISS KATAARINE 2£.. MALTEY'S 
home and school. Highest city advantages. Year- 
$550. Seventh year. Circulars upon appli 


NEw York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 





Mrs. C. F. Hartt. Principal. 
NEw York, Eddytown. 
TARKEY SEMINARY, 56th Year.— 


» Healthful location: 
college or business; mustc, 
ments (stenography and typewriting). 


prepares boys and girls for 
art, and commercial depart- 
Two miles from 


S Al OON. New gymnasium, ample grounds and 
buildings. Teachers are specialists. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. FRANK CARNEY, 


Principal. 
NEw York, Manlius. — 
7. JOHN'S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
nN for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolsbip along Atiantic Coast. 
Apply to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 
NEW Yo ORK City, 6 West 48th St. (with Annex). 
ny TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. 
natin copstitute any class, 
New York € ITY, 2034 F ifth Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Reopens Oct. 1. 
E DITH H GREGORY, ELIZABETH P. GETTY, 


No more than eight pu 


Principals. 


NEw York Cry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street 
AND 


MES PERE f 
WUISS THOMPSON'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


New York, Peekskill. 
UMMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill Mili- 
- tary Academy. Location heaithful; care and in- 
struction excellent. Send for circular to 


Col. Lovis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 

NEw York, Utica. 
WV PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
i The next school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24, 


1895. 


‘| 


nation for admission. 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati 


and the Chicago University. 

\, TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
L Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on app lic ation. 


Applications should be made early 


poe vere y —— 31 Bellev ue Ave. 

ISS LOUFTLTO. repared girls to 
pass without c bir the fait Harv: ard exami 
There are at present puptls from 
Iniversity, 


has 


Onto, Cincinnati. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
(Founded 1749.) 
| ORAVIAN SEMINARY and College 
ri for Women. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, address 
J. Max Hark, D.D , Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


SF fabewnd BALDWIN’S School for Gtrl 

a Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and College-preparatory courses. Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895 ‘or circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston 


VW 7TYOMING SEMINARY. 
Coeducational One of the largest and 





best 
equipped Seminaries in the U.S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten years. Literary and Scientific Courses 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 


address 


tion. For Catalogue, 
t SpraGvuk, D.D., President 


Rev. L. L. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine Street 
} TSS ANABLE'S Boardin md Da 
di School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Opens 
Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202%, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

} MISS MARY EL. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
A ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘‘ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St 


PEXS SYLVAN/A COLLEGE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter session opens © 
tober 1, 1895. A three years’ graded course of lectures 
Clinics and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instru 
tion in Dentistry. Women admitted, <A 
Dr. C. N. PeEmRcE, Dean 


dress 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
] RS. COMEGYS' AND MISS BELL'S 
4 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR Y¢ 


)UNG LADIES 


Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College 


TENNESSEE, Franklin 
+ : crear 
itL AND MOONEY’S St 
for Boys.—Fits boys for the 
the 


Discipline rigid, instruction 
sonable. 


leading U1 


rough, expen 
In writing for Catalogue, mention 


VIRGINIA, Staunton, 
‘TAUNTON MILI 
~ A Military School for yo 
passed in course of study, th 
and beauty of location. 
logue on application. 


TARY ACADEI 
n and boys, unsur 
roughness of eq 

Handsome illustrated cata 





School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
(TWENTIETH YEAR.) 

The Fall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 





painting, modelling, at decorative design, at 
artistic anatomy and perspective Principal 
ors: F. ’, Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hal 


(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 








tive Design), B.L. Pratt (Modelling), FE. W. Emersor 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective Pupils ar 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the t 
For circulars giving detailed information, add 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBAR Mat r 
T r - _ : ' 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 

During the Summer of 1895, from July St Aug. 1f 
courses of instruction will be given in Latin, Fret 
German, English Literature, Englisn Langu and Cor 
position, Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics, Che stry 
Astronomy, Biology, Drawing and Ma e Desigt 
Surveying, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Mus 
and Law. 

fuition rates will be as follows: One course, 815 
two courses by the same student, $25.( three urses 
ditto, $30.00. 

Cost of board and recom: will vary fr $ $ 
a week. 

For announcement containing fu nformation, a4 
dress JAMES H. WADE 

Secretary of the University of M war 
ANNA R, MICHIGAN 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


LTEN, Director. oty 
Founded by E. Tourjee vat 
pias 





a 


in 1853. ae % ons© 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, beginning 
on July Sth 

English, 5 ¢ 
German, 


Methods of Teaching Geometry and Chemistry, 4 inses 
Algebra 


UPrses 





2 courses. 


French, 2 courses Engineering, 5 courses, including Geology, 7 courses 
History Highway Engineering Physiology and Hyx for Teachers 
Common Law Freehand Drawing Physical Tra es 
Education and Teaching. Mathematics, 8 courses Courses at the ) al NSchox 
Physics, 2 courses 
except those in the Medical S those 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology 


For pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information. apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


New York University Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY, JULY 9-ALG. fo. 








2 n the following subjects 
Chemistry, EX} tal bsy 
Biology rt ya f t x 
The new campus of the Unde ( eure ins ‘ x 8 w : os 
the highlands of the upper pear r ) it ima ( als \ as 
*Yrofessor CHAS. RLISS. University Het New \ K OVC 





THE COTUIT COTTAGES. 


A Summer School of Secondary Instruction. 
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Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides 
AND THE NOBLE NUMBERS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
aud Glossary, by Epwarp E,. HAs, JR., of the State University 
of lowa. 12mo. Cloth. 200 pages. $1.00, Athenwum Press Series. 

Frye’s Complete Geography. 
By ALEX E. FRYE. Large quarto. 
Illustrated. Appendix of 24 pages of Reference Maps. 
duction, $1.25. 


Is4 pages. Cloth. Profusely 
For intro- 


Observations on the Language of Chau- 
cer’s Troilus. 
By Professor GEORGE L. KITTREDGE of Harvard University. 8vo. 


Paper. $4.00. Studies and Notes in Philology and 


426 pages. 


Vol. 111, 


Wentworth’s Mental Arithmetic. 
GEORGE A, WENTWORTH, A.M. Cloth. 
For introduction, 30 cents. 


Literature, 


By 160. 190 pages. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 


Vol. V. Boards. Svo. 174 pages. $1.50 


Odyssey, Book VI. 
Edited by CHARLES W. Baty, Professor of Greek, University 
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receipt of price. 
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By S.S. Laurre, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History | 


of Education in the University of Edinburgh, author of * Insti- 


tutes of Education,” ‘‘ Language and Linguistic Method in the 
School,” ‘‘ Life and Educational Writings of Comenius,” ete. 


H4 pages, $3.50, 


CONTENTS IntTRODUCTION—THE Hamitic Races—Tuer Semitic Racks, 
frabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Phanicians, Hebrews—Taue URo-AuLTaic or Tu 
RANIAN Races--THE ARYAN oR INDO-EUROPEAN Races, /lindus, Medo-Persians, 
Hiellenes, Italians (Romans), 


The Telephone Systems of the Continent 
of Europe. 


By A. R. Bennett, Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
General Manager and Chief Engineer to the New Telephone Com- 


pany, Limited. With 169 Illustrations. vo, pp. Xiv + 486, $4.50, 


Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation. 


By THomas Hitt GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, etc., 
ete teprinted from Green's Philosophical Works. Vol. IIT.) 
With Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. Svo, 276 pages, $1.75. 


*,* This work is a reprint of pp. 307-553 of Vol. IE of Professor Green's 





Philosophical Works, with the addition of a brief supplement furnished by Mr 
Bernard Bosanque ‘onsisting of English renderings for some quotations which 
appear in the 
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History of England 


BY 


HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Oxford). 


1r2mo. Cloth. 358 pages. $1.35. 


A concise, clearly written treatise, which is 
believed to have no equal in its department. 
As a complete manual of reference, teachers and 
students of English constitutional history will 


find it invaluable. An Appendix gives a sum- 





mary of the more important charters and stat- 
utes and a digest of leading constitutional cases 


| decided by the high courts and by Parliament. 
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Svo, paper cover, 75 cents. 


The Life and Writings of Turgot, 
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The Week. 


Ir is an old commercial maxim that the 





condition of the iron industry is the most 
faithful index to general trade conditions. 
That industry is always, therefore, worth 
especial study. It will be recalled that in 
April, when many staple products were 
advancing rapidly in value, some doubts 
were suggested as to the permanency of 
the business revival, and the slowness of 
iron and steel toshare in the recovery was 
used asan argument. These great staples 
certainly did fail in that month to reflect 
in full the nfovement of better promise. 
There was come advauce in prices, but 
this was due toa partly speculative move 
by which the largest Pennsylvania pro 
ducer, having a full supply of finished 
material on 
wages simultaneously in order to force a 


hand, marked up prices and 


profitable margin for the stored-up iron. 
It was, however, said by careful observers 
at the time that, whether the move was 
speculative or not, its success in ‘peg 
cing’’ prices proved that normal conditions 
justified it. And this judgment is veri 
fied by the event. A really violent ad 
vance in prices began with the 
week in May. Since then the further recov 
ery has been so rapid that Bessemer pig 


8¢ id 


’ 


second 


iron a week ago $2.20 ton above 


a 
the January minimum, an advance of 221, 


per cent. Steel billets, the other index of 


the trade, advanced meantime, as com- 
pared with March quotations, $3.25, or 22 


per cent. 


That this advance is no longer a matter 
of simple speculation, and, least of all, a 
result of ** cornering,’’ he 


is proved by th 
record 


of manufactured iron. 


During the month of May, when prices 


of stocks 


were rising with greatest rapidity, the 
stock of manufactured on | 
the leading furnaces actually decreased 
95,597 tons, or than 12 per nt. 
The Jron Age remarks further that this 


iron jand at 


more 


ce 


legitimate demand has hardly as yet beer 
swelled at all by the greatest customers of 


the iron trade—the railways. That a 
really heavy inquiry from this source is 
near at hand, is evident to all observers 
of the transportation industry. Railway 
gross earnings are showing an increase of 
rom 6 to 8 per cent. over 1894, and if 
the returns of companies in th t 
ed ‘‘corn belt’? are excluded from the 
reckoning, the percentage gain be ~ 
much larger. Weekly returns show this 
improvement to be continuous, and when 
the increase has reached the point of 
safety, it may be taken as certain that 


very large expenditures will be made for 
to improve the ph 
the The 





material 
dition 


of roads. 
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nia system has already set the example; 
the 
will appear in all branches of industrial 
production. This forecast 
comment of the Jron Age that ‘‘the gain 
in value fof iron] thus far has merely been 


others will soon follow: and result 


justifies the 
the gradual opening of the bow when re 


from Wages 
proved, together with prices, but until we 


leased tension. have im- 


are again back in even line with con 
ditions as they existed at the time of the 
both 


hoping for and expecting a further en 


an 


panic, we are surely justified in 


hancement of values.’ 


The Memphis monetary convention No. 
the express of 
Memphis No 


2 was called for purpose 


counteracting convention 


1. How has it gone to work to doit? 
The earlier convention set out to demon 
strate the fact that the solid business men 
of the South were for honest money. It 
was made up of delegates from chan 
bers cof commerce and boards of trade, 


. . 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers 
They 1 


] 
lutions, 


and reso 


spec hes 


the 


naintained, by 


that the Harrises, Blands, 


the Turpies, the Stewarts, and the ge 
neral run of Populist hangers-on did 


business 


In this 


the 


Becil 


not fairly 


of even 


represent 


sense 


their own on. 


lay 


the value and encouragement of the 
gathering, and its effect was si arke 
both in this country and in Europe that 
the silver n beea alarn and set 


tion. | they 
the exact truth of wha 
of the South had 

was that only a colle 


bon Senators and 


and Populist adver 





toa lve cate free coin 


refute it there is devised a grand round-uy 
of these very political nondescripts. The 
country will not be very much impressed 
by the great discovery that Harris, and 
Bryan, and Sibley, and their tools ar 

victims stand just where they did before 
Yet that is all that their convent really 


proves, 





Politically, the Memphis convention | 
ran away fr ts own issue. Ft would | 
not declare for a separate silver party. | 
Torn by the struggle between devotion to | 
silver al + tot fices, it gave 

elie tter. § 6 ake hee 
spirits were for tting se fr t i 
parties 1 ting ea ther for 
the Pres . i. any ae 
a t arose fr the ofl H 

Ts 4 i \ } r rs pres nt 
that t resolut a? ¢ ize tl vhole 
thing. This practi St s notice on the 

anagers of either party that the treme 

ssuver boit Wi 












of party regularity and consequent eligi 
bility to office. So if the national! plat 
forms of their respective parties do not 
meet their views, their \ vs can be al 
tered to meet the } atforms. As it is flatly 
inconce ivable that eithe pariy \ 
found next June deliberately splitting t 
self in two as the best way t irry the 
Presidential election, the failure of th 
Memphis convention ¢ aplay tl 
rage of its own lack of convict 3 is 
tantamount to a guarantee that there 
will be no Silver party pure a : 
ple Thus its total political effect is 
but to mark another stage the ebt 
ing of the silver madness. S vof t 
delegates themselves 1 not help t 
traving their conscn ss that t tivht 
was going against the l g urs 
said one, might t k t \ ra 
was about over, but vy Ww 
that thev were very tak 
When men talk lke tha » next ¢t! 
is Cc lapse i 8 rel [ 
Th { s 1! ) verv Ww tt 
strongly against the f xv 
ment. The results of t t 
maries Kent R s t) at oof 
Ss itor I itChK r Y a ft 
it the State convent t t 
idea As k ¢ v Was s t t 
hopelessly give rtot sil\ eS SIX 
ve ks ay t 4 ue t t t a 
iad 3 e« = 
t «) sa rstat \ r 1) 
its \ x f ve 8] 
but ar wr t rsenses, } g 
Thurma st y st t 
Fra r ¢ t \ ta ( 
8s, W 1 se . 4 4 state 
vent as 1 fre ace it 
but X + 4 sac ‘ tha 
Sc \ trie everyt gy be 
fore t¢ and the it are now 
hopef that a ra al } i wi be 
a pted Another s f the ‘ ny 
enthusiasm for sil sf t fail 
ur f the Bimetallic League in Kansas 
gather t expected crowds at the State 
onventi n Topeka. Both Repubiicans 
and Democrats fight shv of t scheme, 
ana the Bi ta Lea ppears kely 
soon ft be « Vv al 4 for the 
Poy st party 
The revised returns of f Director of 
the Mint astot A production 
f ISM bring the total up to €181,510,000. 
This is $11,000,000 greater than the esti 
ites of the bureau published a few 
weeks ago, and $30,000,000 yvreater than 


this for 


Ww hom 


the output of 1893. Dismal news 
the of 


no gold-bugs 


16-to-1 silverites, some are 


do 


if the production becomes excessive and the 


w asking what the will 


the gold-bugs will 





AQ 


not demonetize gold, however plentiful it 
They stand and take 
it; they will grin and bear it. 
another fact 
quite as surprising, viz., that the world’s 


may become. will 
Director 
Preston’s statistics show 
production of silver for the same year, 
reckoned in ounces, is somewhat greater 
than that of the previous year, notwith- 
standing the decline in price. This is not 
when the 
im- 


consider that 
and the 
provements of machinery and processes of 


remarkable we 


construction of railroads 
are only now’ beginning in 
some of the most important silver-produc- 
Mexico and 


extraction 


ing countries, 


South America. 


especially 
Every new railway and 
steam-engine introduced for the first time 
into these countries makes some mines 
productive that could not be worked be- 


fi re 


Perhaps the most crushing part of the 
avalanche of fact that poor ‘* Coin’’ has 
brought upon himself is the proof, from 
actual market reports, that the farmer has 
not been hurt by the fall in prices since 
1873, whatever has caused that fall. Prof. 
Laughlin has shown that the farmers 
of the Northwest really get more goods 
now in exchange for their wheat and corn 
than they did in 1873. What he showed for 
that region has now been shown for Vir- 
ginia in a most practical and telling little 
pamphlet, ‘* Free Coinage and the Far- 
mer,’”? by Mr. E. C. Klipstein. The writer 
has had access to the books of a promi- 
nent country merchant of Virginia, cover- 
ing the years 1867 to 1895, and showing 
the real exchangeable“ value of pro- 
duce in goods, then and now. In 1867 the 
farmer could get for 50 bushels’ of 
wheat, 100 bushels of corn, 500 pounds of 
pork, and 100 cross-ties, a money price of 
$289.50; in 1895, he would get but 
$138. There is the free-coinage argu- 
ment in a nutshell: the farmer robbed 
of half his the gold mono- 
poly. But look further, and see what 
the farmer could with 
in 1867 and what he 
it now. Mr. Klipstein 
list of prices of groceries, 
hardware, tools, ete., 
to the farmer, and shows that an average 
consumption of these articles would have 
cost, under 1867 prices, $341.08. In 1895 
the same things could be bought for 
$112.05. Thus the Virginia farmer’s loss 
by falling prices is really a considerable 


crops by 


do his money 
with 
long 


goods, 


can do 
gives a 
dry 

of daily necessity 


gain. QOn the transaction referred to he 
would be $77 to the good—that is, to sup- 
ply his needs in 1867 he would have had 
to add $51.58 to his produce, while now 
he could purchase the same things with 
his produce and have $25.95 to his credit. 


Some of the English bimetallists appear 
taken fright at their own pro- 
The immense blessings which 
they have pictured as the sure result of 
bimetallism have had the effect of serious- 
ly alarming the conservative and property- 


to have 
phecies. 
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owning classes. These know well enough 
that there is no hocus-pocus in any kind of 
currency contrivance to make all the poor 
rich, to enable debtors to settle with their 
creditors, and to make everybody live 
happy ever afterwards. So they have 
frankly said to Balfour and Courtney and 
the others: ‘* We do not like your bimetal- 
lic millennium at all. Please prove to us 
that you are not proposing to make other 
people rich by making us poor.’? Mr. 
Courtney saw the awkwardness of this 
demand, and tried to reassure his alarmed 
friends by asserting, in a debate on bime- 
tallism at the London Institution, that 
after the adoption of silver coinage ‘ the 
pursue 


common mass of mankind would 


their customary life in happy, ignorant un 


consciousness of any change.’? Then 
where would the millennium come in ? 


What has become of the promise of dou- 
ble prices for the English farmer and dou 
ble wages for all laborers? If they got 
those would they be so happily uncon 
scious of any change? We fear that Mr. 
Courtney, in trying to reassure the credit- 
or class, has simply succeeded in disgust- 
ing the debtor class. If bimetallism means 
no change, no scaling of debts, no auto- 
matic diffusion of prosperity and virtue, 
it will lose all its charms. 





Considerable anger has been aroused in 
the celestial minds of some protectionists 
over the question of imports of woollen 
goods under the new tariff. We are now 
importing a disastrous quantity, they say, 
such as no truly American tariff would 
ever allow to come in. One answer to this 
is to show that even greater amounts 
came in during a corresponding period 
under the McKinley tariff. The Wool 
and Cotton Reporter published compara: 
tive tables last week showing ‘‘a heavy 
increase’ in the imports over the past 
year or two, ‘‘ but, as compared with those 
of the fiscal year 1892-'93, the returns 
for the ten months of the current year 
make a far less discouraging showing, es- 
pecially on dress goods and cloths.’? This 
is the way to shut a McKinley mouth. 
The way to shut a merely rational mouth 
is to take the position that if we import 
woollen goods, itis because we want them, 
and have something to give in exchange 
for them, and can spend our time to bet- 
ter advantage than in making them our- 
selves. » The bigger the quantities we im- 
port, the greater amount 
have to give in exchange for them, the 
better our wages and profits and general 
prosperity. 


of things we 


The new Secretary of State enters up- 
on his office with a singularly peaceful 
and easy prospect, so far as foreign na- 
tions are concerned, owing to the unap- 
preciated good sense and patriotism of his 
lamented predecessor. He has, therefore, 
a very exceptional chance to turn his 
thoughts to the reform of our consular ser- 
vice—a reform loudly called for by every 
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one who has really looked into the mat- 
ter ina statesmanlike and impartial way. 
More than one Secretary, notably Mr. 
Blaine, has suggested a reform of our con- 
sular system. Bills for its reconstruction 
on the merit basis have often been in- 
troduced into Congress. In the last Con- 
gress Senator Morgan had a good bill, 
which he tried to affix to the diplomatic 


appropriation bill; but our sapient 
Senators pronounced it not germane, 
at the same time that they accepted 


the appendage of a Government cable to 
Hawaii. Other bills were introduced in 
the House, one by Mr. Storer of Ohio; 
but they had no The Hon. 
James B. McCreary of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the House committee on foreign 
atfairs, has no belief in any such perni- 
cious novelties as the merit system; his 
name is recorded in the affirmative to 
strike out the appropriation for the Civil- 


chance. 


Service Commission. No bill to take 
consulships out of politics could ever 


have passed the ordeal of a committee of 
which he was chairman. 


Sut let not Secretary Olney wait for 
Congress. Let him as head of the State 
Department formulate a system for classi- 
fying, for examining, for promoting, for 
retaining consuls. Let it include exami- 
nations in foreign languages, in foreign 
products and statistics, in history—for 
the higher grades, in conimercial and in- 
ternational! law. The salaries, and the rank 
as determined by salaries, are not badly es- 
tablished by existing acts. They might 
be recast, but they will do well enough. 
Let Mr. Olney get Mr. Cleveland’s assent 
to such a plan, and put it into immediate 
operation. The appointment of consuls 
is in the hands of the President, subject 
to the Senate’s approval. He and the 
Secretary of State are emphatically the 
judges of how our consular intercourse is 
to be conducted. Let the system go out 
as a department ordinance, let the risk 
boldly be taken that Congress will not en- 
dorse it by a regulating act includirg the 
like provision, or that a subsequent sec- 
retary will have the false courage to go back 
to the spoils system and induce the next 
President toreverse Mr.Cleveland’s action. 
Secretary Gresham drew off entirely from 
the distribution of patronage. His poli- 
tical antecedents made him perhaps the 
wrong man to grapple with the problem, 
and he had other Mr. Olney has 
the power; he has given strong indications 
that he has the will; and surely the way 
is now open to him. 


work, 





The signing by the President of an or- 
der bringing the employees of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington under 
the civil-service rules is one of the 
emphatic demonstrations of the practical 


most 


success of our system of civil-service reform 
that have ever been offered. In the first 
place, it ‘s most significant that the Presi- 
dent’s act was acompliance with a request 


made} by the persons affected. Here is 











June 20, 1895] 


proof positive that civil-service rules not 
only do not work injustice, do not keep 
out of employment persons most fitted for 
the positions, but do afford protection to 
competent men when once their positions 
are secured. The signing of the order 
proves also that it is practicable to test the 
work of such employees as printers in the 
Government service, and upsets that old- 
time complaint that civil-service reform is 
adapted only to college graduates. A Presi 
dent not heartily committed to the rescue 
of the service from the spoilsmen could 
have found excuse enough for delaying 
action in this matter. President Cleve 
land, however, had already demonstrated 
his ability to overcome obstacles of this 
kind. 


We learn from the Colwimbia S) 

tor that a most serious and alarming con 
dition of affairs exists in the Columbia 
Law School. Eighteen out of forty-nir 
in the graduating class have been cor 
tioned, thereby losing their degrees, at 
of nineteen seniors in the School of Arts 
who elected courses in law, eight ‘ hav 
been similarly treated.’’ Nor should it be 
supposed that this was simply an ordinary 
case of deficient scholarship, or bad habits 
or laziness. On the contrary, these co1 
ditioned men, according to the ** unani 


mous opinion of their classmates,”’ ** far 
from being deserving of the treatment ac 
corded them,’’ were ‘‘among the brightest 


and most conscientious men in the class 
This is grave enough, and we agree wit! 
the Spectator that ‘the surprisingly 
large number of men reported deficient 
reflects on the faculty, not on the stu 
dents.’’ The students have certainly d 

all that could be asked. 
bright and conscientious men, and t 

the faculty condition them. In su 

state of affairs, it will not take ‘a 


They furnis! 


unprejudiced observer’? long, as tl 
Spectator remarks, to see where the 


blame should be placed; and it asks 
with great force and pertinency, ‘'] 

a professor a right to condition men wher 
he has been extremely slipshod in his 
work?’’ Clearly, the professor is the man 
that should have been conditioned, not 
the bright and conscientious student 
whom all his classmates would have vot 

a degree swmma eum laude. We 
glad to see that the Np a does not 
propose to let the affair drop. It calls 
pon the trustees to make a thoroug 
investigation of the Law School, and set 
tle once for all the great question, ‘* Has 
a student no rights which a profess 
is bound to respect?’’? For our part, 
never heard of such an outrage, ex 

in the matter of civil-service exa 
tions. In those, as everybody knows, 
manly and bright and conscientious 
always fail, and it is only the s 
incompetent and shamefaced fellows w 
get through. 


a+ 


The decision of the United States ( rt 


of Appeals in the South Carolina registra 








The 





tion case, reversing Judge Golf's ruling 
and dissolving the injunction he had 
granted, is based on the general ground 
that the Federal courts cannot pass upot 
~ y State 

s as an al 
ifed States 

It is es 

sentially a ‘cas court. S t st 
shi at he is injured or imper 1, ei 
ther in his property or vil rights, bv 
iny civen legislat before t! t wi 
so much as take up the stior f its 
stitutionality The fact that t Aver 
nts in the complaint the Sout 

( ar =«* ad | i t I ‘ a t ‘ 
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PLENTY OF MONEY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Mahone - 
for 


of Virginia, 
whose first is Don 
Cameron, lays down the following plat- 


MAHONE (ien. 


choice President 


form for his party: 


‘IT am for more money; I don’t care 
whether it is silver money or shinplasters. 
It docs not seem to me to make any ditfer- 
ence. .). . Of course, we should keep 
within proper bounds in issuing money, but 


we want to have that 


article sulliciently plenti- 
ful to allow the people to g ” 


et hold of it. 

This is the platform that the convention 
in session last week at Memphis really 
The discussions about silver 
were mere wind of doctrine. The dele 
gates had, it wassaid, cards stuck in their 
hats bearing the device ‘16 to 1,’’ which 
were intended to make the public believe 
that they had settled the great question 
of the ratio, and after mature consideration 
had agreed that anybody who wants to 
exchange gold for silver ought to do it at 
that rate. But this is really what the 
boys call ‘*poppycock.’? The delegates 
do not care what the ratio is, because few 
or none of them possess either metal in 


stood on. 


quantities worth mention. The object 
of the convention was not to regulate 
the currency, but to allow the people 


to get hold of some money. The apparent 
bimetallists about the 
ratio has always astonished the monome- 
tallists. 
have always asked, “keep on agitating 
in this way without ever mentioning the 
exact rate at which they were going to 
make silver exchange for gold? Ought 
to inform the public what the 


unconcern of the 


‘* How can they,’’ the spectators 


they not 
purchasing power of silver is to be under 
their system ?”’ 

The answer to these questions is, that 
the bulk of active bimetallists as 
well as of silver-men never expect to en- 


great 


gage in exchange operations to any great 
extent. The mass of them are either in 
debt, or have so little gold or silver that 
the ratio is hardiy of any consequence 
tothem. Most of them might well exclaim 
with Mahone: ‘'] 
ratio or your material; what I want is 
the papers tell 


care nothing for your 


y! Iam entitled, all 

me, to fifty dollars per caput, whereas I 
haven’t a dollar in the What is 
the use of a ‘caput’ if the dollars that go 
with it not forthcoming?’’ The 
price of commodities, except articles of 
food and clothing, is to a man who does 
not possess them a matter of supreme 
Diamonds might double in 
value leaving the mass of 
mankind unmoved. This 
counts for the open-mindedness of most 
of the silver-men in the matter of ratio, 
and fineness, and al! cognate questions. 
You can have any ratio you please, and 
make your money of any material you 
are concerned. 
kind of 
look with suspicion, and 
The chaplain 

prayed that 

the 


POMLLHE, 


money! 
house. 


are 


indifference. 
to-morrow, 


perfectly ac- 


please, as far as they 


here is, however, one money 
on which they 
that is ‘*honest money.”’ 
of the 
their labors might 


of such 


recent convention 
establish- 


but 


hasten 


ment 


money, © 
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he was promptly called to account, and 
only got off by explaining that he meant 
‘silver.’ The term ‘honest’ recalls 
the old monarchical superstition that mo- 
ney is a measure of value; whereas, in 
our day, it is a commodity to be issued 
by the Government ‘‘direct to the peo- 
ple.”?’ A commodity issued direct to the 
people is neither honest nor dishonest. It 
is simply scarce or plentiful. 

The attitude of such nations as Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey to- 
wards silver is much the same as that 
of our silver-men. Having neither sil- 
ver nor gold of their own, they are na- 
turally indifferent to ‘the ratio,’? and 
would agree with England and Ameri- 
ca to keep it at any ratio they chose; 
16 to 1, 30 to 1, 50 tc 1—it would 
be all the same to them. It would be 
like a partnership between Mr. Vander- 
bilt and Mike Daly, to carry several 
blocks of real estate for an indefinite peri- 
od, Mike would hardly make trouble about 
the rate of interest or the assessment 
for taxation. How the irredeemable-pa- 
per-money states would figure in the 
‘‘ international agreement,’’ or what ratio 
their shinplasters would bear to gold 
under the treaty, has never been ex- 
plained, and never will be, nor is it ne- 
cessary. The big states can arrange it to 
suit themselves, but the others are sure 
to have the laugh on them in the end. 

Foreigners who feel troubled by such 
bodies as the Memphis silver convention 
because they have interests in the United 
States, will never know what peace is until 
they have thoroughly familiarized them- 
selves with the nature and history of Ame- 
’ These crazes are in reality 
fits of mild insanity, at present peculiar to 
this country, but likely to become endemic 
in all countries as democratic institutions 
spread. The attack is brought on by the 
combined action of publicity and impe- 
cuniosity. The impecunious man is gene- 
rally unhappy, and in a large number of 
cases his impecuniosity is due to dislike of 
steady industry, or to some moral defect 
which makes steady employment difficult. 
Under these circumstances an American 
gifted with fluency and fond of notoriety 
almost inevitably turns his attention to 
defects in our government, by way of ac- 
counting for his own condition. <A few 
blastson his horn wake up others similar- 
ly situated in other States. They come 
together; they compare notes; they find 
their condition inexplicable except as the 
result of conspiracy or malicious legisla- 
tion. They resolve to mend matters at 
whatevercost. They call conventions; they 
rope in blatherskite editors; they make the 
welkin ring with their tale of wrong. After 
this has gone on for some months it be- 
gins to attract the attention of the in- 
dustrious and rational. The noise in- 
creases; the industrious and rational get 
frightened and begin to issue pamphlets, 
and make speeches, and call conventions 
too, and in a few months more the 
** craze ’’ subsides, The leaders turn book- 


rican ‘*‘crazes.’ 
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agents, insurance agents, or assistant 
editors, or drummers for patents, and the 
world goes on as before. This is very 
much the history of the Granger craze, 
the greenback craze, the Powderly craze, 
and others. They areall plans for getting 
hold of other people’s money without 
working for it, and none is more fascinat- 
ing than the plan of being able to make 
purchases with worthless currency. There 
is an appearance of fairness about this 
which tickles a crazemonger, and he en- 
joys frightening property - holders, who 
have probably often refused him a loan or 
pressed him discourteously for a board 
bill. 


A NEW CORRUPT-PRACTICE LAW. 

So far as we have observed, Minnesota is 
the only State which has enacted a cor- 
rupt-practice law during the present legis- 
lative year. This raises the number of 
such laws in this country to nine, the 
other eight being in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Missouri, 
do, Michigan, Indiana, and Kansas. 


Colora- 
Of 
these, as we have pointed cut on pre- 
vious occasions, by far the most com- 
prehensive and stringent in their scope 
are the statutes of California and Missou- 
ri. These are, in fact, scientific adapta- 
tions of the English corrupt-practices act 
of 1883 to American needs, and if they 
were sufficiently sustained by public opi- 
nion, there can be no doubt that they 
would be effective in operation. We regret 
to say that such is not the case with either 
of them. The California law is said to 
be practically a dead letter, since nobody 
pays attention to its requirements. The 
Missouri law is treated with more respect, 
and has been moderaiely successful in re- 
stricting expenditures, but it has not been 
rigidly enforced. The Massachusetts law 
has been useful in giving publicity to the 
amount of money spent in elections, but be- 
yond that has not amounted to much. The 
New York law, which requires sworn pub- 
lication after election of receipts and ex- 
penditures by candidates only, not by 
‘ampaign committees, is of little or no ac- 
count. The Kansas law, while simple in 
its requirements, has been successful in 
diminishing expenditures and in restrict- 
ing corruption. The laws of Michigan, 
Colorado, and Indiana are inade- 
quate, and the results attained by them 
are inconsiderable. 

The law which Minnesota will test in 
its next campaign and election is in many 
respects an excellent one. Next to the 
laws of Missouri and California, it is the 
most carefully drawn of the nine. It re- 
quires sworn publication after election of 
all moneys received and spent by candi- 
dates and committees, and places maxi- 
mum limits to expenditures in all cases. 
These limits are fixed in the same manner 
as in the Missouri Jaw, that is, on a ratio 
based upon the number of voters, as fol- 
lows: For 5,000 voters or less, $250; for each 
100 voters over 5,000, and under 25,000, 
$2; for each 100 voters over 25,000 and 


very 
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under 50,000, $1; and for each 100 voters 
over 50,000, 50 cents—the number of vot- 
ers to be ascertained from the number of 
votes cast for all the candidates for such 
office at the last preceding regular elec- 
tion. The schedules of the Missouri law 
are the same, except that the amount al 
lowed for 5,000 voters or less is, under 
that law, only $100, instead of $250. 

The provisions for enforcing the Minne- 
sota law are copied mainly from the Mis- 
souri law, and permit the candidate re- 
ceiving the next highest number of votes 
to that cast for the successful candidate, 
at any time during the latter’s term of 
office, to make application by affidavit to 
the Attorney-General to bring an action 
to ousted from oftice on the 
ground of violation of any of the terms of 
the act. 
panied by a bond of $1,000 as the means of 


have him 


Such application must be accom- 


paying possible costs for which the State 
may be made liable under the suit, and the 
Attorney-General must begin the suit with 
in ten days after the application is filed. In 
case of refusal of the prosecuting officers, 
the contestant may bring suit in the name 
of the State, but at his own expense. If 
defendant 

and that 
office is to be awarded to the plaintiff, un 


the charges are sustained, the 
5 


is to be ousted from his office, 
less the latter be found guilty of some 
violation of the law, in which case the of 
fice is to be declared vacant, and is to be 
filled either by appointment or by a new 
Hee 
election. 
The law is amply specific and stringent 


to secure honest elections by making im 


possible the corrupt use of money without 
exposure and punishment, provided there 
be in Minnesota the public opinion neces- 


Unle 


sary to compel its enforcement. 


that opinion exists, the law will not 
help matters. It must be confessed that 


the public mind has not yet been aroused 
The 
politicians everywhere know that they do 
risk either in 


to the importance of this question. 
not incur much refusing t 
afte 


= 


pass such laws or in violating them ‘Y 
they have been passed. Then, too, few 

munities have the machinery or organiza 
which 


to insist upor 


tions I 


the A 
formed for the purpose in Massachusetts 
but 


are necessary 


law’s enforcement. league was 


a few has 


vears ago, nothing beer 
heard of its work since. Candidates vers 
seldom are disposed to contest in tl 


courts the success of a rival, for the rea 


son that in most instances a legal investi- 
gation isin danger of revealing unlawfu 


practices on both sides. 
In New York city an admirable agency 
t ofa 


exists for the enforcemen 


thoroug 
coing law in the Good Government clubs. 
These, by making it their business t 
leet evidence and to bring = sus d 
violators into court, could make s 
law a veritable terror. The polit + 
scent this danger from afar, w t 
habitual vigilance, and cons tly re 


fuse to take any char s. Whenever t 
Piatt majority in the last 


ialatr , } 
gislature got sich 
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ing the present State law 


into a statute 
which might be made effective in prac 
No less 


than three such measures were defeated in 


tice, they showed it no mercy. 
the lower house. This is the best testimo 
ny possible that a good law, fearlessly and 
thoroughly enforced, would be a dead 
ly enemy to 

and it ought to lead 


public interest in 


‘tions, 
of 


law 


corruption in elec 
to an awakening 
the subject. No 
would be complete for New York which 
did not cover nominating conventions as 
well as elections, for it is in those that 
the of 
t! of 


ne 


the money is used which bosses 
both 


I eace 


parties collect as ** price 


* from the corporations. 


Ii 


is a very proper rule at the State De 
partment not to publish despatches bear 
ing on pending complications so long as 
there is any danger of such publicity et 
barrassing the negotiations. Many « 
these documents are never printed at 4 


While, therefore, the volume 


Relations’ 


of * Foreign 


just sent out gives no hint 


concerning some still under 


the 


questions 


discussion, despatches contain ds 


tails of events of varying interest that 
have taken place within the last year 
Atsome of our legations the same ques 


tion arises year after year. 
the old dog i 


ample, there 


in a new double 


IS UsuUuaily an UNSpe% 


Turk who emigrates to the United 
States, becomes naturalized, and immedi 
ately returns to his native heath, iiming 
freedom from Ottoman sovereignty 
‘ount of his acquired American citizenshiy 
Similar cases often o Russia, 
ess frequently, inGermany. It is usually 
found, upon examinati that America 
citizenship has been acquired t wit 
the intention of living in the Unit 
States, but solely for the purpose of r 
turning to ft native land asa ‘** Civis 
Romanus ing exemption f 
tary service as W is unity fr t 
operation of nventent vs. In suet 
cases this ty ri ent is not ~ sed 
uph these new i ntryme rt 
exte ltot tt rotect ft g 
It is t { } 1 that B t ‘*s maxi 
I sty s the in,’’ is ina t 
to our envoys We gt S spat s 
pelled rat fr their 
’ st author, | naw spat = 
ur nisters W pr t es 
satisfact to t s os 
rs A few are ex t § ar 
racter by tv Ot 
rs Te 8 very r itn that 
\ rs why ¢t gent wi wrote 
the so badly rt ght tt selves 
ST allv fitt to represent t r try 
ubroad. T two f ving sent s dis 
play little regard for t r ry 2 of 
str + r ? wr - 
f gr 












These peculiarities of express v be 
passed over, but here is an extract w t 
exhibits not only a lack of lture, but at 

he same time a great w tof « tes 
dealing with a friendly g t The 
commander of the Unite States stea r 
Nan I cis t tructed t 
assist our Minister, if necessary ttling 
the Argiiello case The apt r ved 
his orders first and t Ministe 
who had not th s inst 
tions, but ‘* asst f vt pose wit! 
this Grover ntont 8 that thev 
Were something prett | 1 ur 
taining a genuine A ring lle 
then laun 1 forth this ] ! 
\ ' ' > 
Pres 
\ 
\ 
\: s \ 
i ey i i 
\N i t 5 
Mr. ( 4 f 
¢ \ | \ f 
I Attar i tw 
‘ st t s of t Stat ‘ f 
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t pr 2M 
| Central A United 
States M ¢ that ¢ \ ana 
‘ i \ t was 
aft r ir = = af t id pe Ss 
wer ? rn ‘ aoeuaell 
i 
at { t s t t s 
ny t it i - ar r 
ee ar 
! wal te ! 
fa arity wit 1} atic custom 
eX bits itself 4 of t lespatches 
(ne l ster Kea f state Dey irtment 
whet! he } author to perform the 
i ifriage 86 ( NX racua Another 
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AG 


the United 
Syria, who, forsaking family 


States Consul-General for 


and com 
fortable home, had accepted the appoint 
ment in the order that 
favorite 


he and 
the 
holy places at the millennium, which he 


Icust in 


his dove might be = near 


believed was at hand. He explained his 
interpretation of the Apocalypse to the 
Lieutenant of the Sublime Porte, no doubt 


much to that official’s astonishment. He 
was a kind, worthy, simple man. His 
knowledge of Syria was limited to the in 


had 


prophecy, but that was enough to secure 


formation which he derived from 
his appointment as United States Consul 
General. We through 
with selecting foreign representatives in 
that way. 


are not entirely 


THE HORSE, 


THE HLvening Post prints a very viru- 
lent letter directed the 
which, however, is not very far astray as 
to the future of that animal. But it is 
hardly fair to say of him that he has been 
**found out.’”’ 
concealment or pretence about him. 


against horse, 


There never has been any 
He 
has for some thousands of years shared 
with the camel the duty of furnishing the 
human race with its chief means of rapid 
locomotion. But no one who had any ex 
perience of him ever denied his extraordi- 
What 


with his diseases and tenderness and tem- 


nary imperfection as a machine. 


per and stupidity, he has been singularly 
ineffective as a mode of motion. In fact, 
it has been so difficult to make good use 
of him that the management of him has 
been in all ages a very difficult art, acquired 
only by very few people. Nor has he been 
particularly ornamental. The ordinary 
horse is not handsome. To get a handsome 
horse, very careful breeding, followed by a 
close, confined, artificial, and unhealthy 
life is absolutely necessary. To stay hand- 
some, a horse has to be shut up in an ex- 
pensive house, and treated with as much 
care as an invalid, and under the best 
of circumstances he does not last very 
Happy isthe man whohas a saddle- 
The numbe: 


long. 
horse in use for five years. 
and variety of known and understood dis- 
eases to which he is liable are almost comic, 
to say nothing of the mysterious ones 
which “vet”? out. His at- 
tacks of insanity panic, are 
frightfully frequent, although his courage 


no can find 


and too, 
in battle is undoubted. 

Why, then, has man put up with him so 
long? For the simple reason that there 
was no substitute for him for travelling or 
He has held his own 
He has 


been thrown out of employment as fast as 


lighting purposes. 
because he had no competitor. 


science produced other means of getting 
the work done. The railroads stopped his 
use for long journeys. The old stage-horse 
is gone. It seems marvellous now that he 


could hold on so long when twelve miles a 


day was about as much as could have 
The trolley and the 
out of 


been got out of him. 


cable-car are driving bim em- 
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t as a feeder of the railroads. 
has attacked in his last 
as an instrument of pleasure 
truth, as fast as 
doing without him are 
The chances are 


ploymer 
Now he 


stronghold 


been 


by the bicycle. In 
means of disco- 
vered he is laid aside. 
that some means of supplying electric 
power to light vehicles, like the bicycle or 
buggy, will be discovered before long, and 
then he will be relegated to cavalry, polo, 
and hunting. Riding ina wagon behind a 
horse is, in truth, not unlike employing 
as a driver a person liable to occasional 
What may bring 
wheel- 


fits of acute insanity. 
them on cannot be foreseen. <A 
barrow, a bird in the bush, a railroad 
train, or a big dog may turn any horse into 
a maniac and kill his owner or his family. 

This long dependence of humanity on 
the horse has furnished a striking illus- 
tration of the adaptability of the race to 
inevitable Although he 
fell very far short of furnishing cheap, 
has been 


circumstances, 
easy, or safe locomotion, he 
treated in all ages as one of the noblest of 
beasts. The description of the war-horse 
in the Bible has been accepted for many 
ages as a good picture of the reality, al- 
though very few horses indeed ever an- 
The fact, too, that he is 
difficult to use and to 
from complaint, 


swered to it. 

extraordinarily 
far 

simply developed a new 
held in great honor and brought in much 
profit to its possessors. Nobody has ever 
blamed or depreciated the horse for being 
vicious, or silly, or intractable, or skittish, 
The blame has 


causing 
art which was 


manage, 


or obstinate, or tricky. 


all fallen on man for not being able 
to get the better of him. The good 


horseman who can successfully resist the 
horse’s efforts to get rid of bim has al- 
ways been held in high esteem, but no- 
body has ever found fault with the horse 
for trying to get rid of him. If the horse 
had been looked on as what he really was, 
industrial - he 
would have been treated as a calamity. A 


however an machine 
machine which behaved as he has behaved, 
would have been universally decried and 
shunned, 

But there is one excuse for him of which 
the Hvening Post’s correspondent makes 
no mention, but which accounts for some 


part of his failure to progress in his- 
toric times. His size and peculiarities 
of digestion have made his close asso- 


ciation with the more cultivated portion 
of the He 


has consequently been cut off from the 


human species impossible. 


advantages enjoyed by the dog, which 
everywhere shares in household life, has 
become man’s friend and companion, and 
coOperates intelligently in some of the 
work of the world. This is largely due to 
the fact that the dog is able to enter the 
dwelling-house and lie by the fireside and 
live in constant and familiar intercourse 
with his master and his family. The horse, 
on the other hand, is relegated to the mer- 
of the 
the 


teamsters—who, as a 


cies of one lowest classes of the 


community hostlers, or grooms, or 


rule, tyrannize 








over him, and suppress or discourage 
rather than develop his intelligence. In 


their hands, in fact, he is exposed to all 


the blighting influences of slavery. The 
life he leads under their rule, combined 


with the unhealthiness of the abodes in 
which they would brutalize 
man himself. 

To show the importance of this we have 
only to look at the horse under conditions 
of life similar to those of the dog, as in 
Arabia. There he grows up in the tent 
or at the tent door, among the children, 
and although he does not join in the 
family life as intelligently as the dog, 
the owner’s care and companionship have 


keep him, 


made him far more sociable than the 
European horse. The ‘ runaway,’ or 
panic, is unknown among Arab horses, 


and so is what we call ‘‘ vice’’—that is, 
bits of deviltry intended to mar his use- 


fulness. He is gentle, tractable, ready to 
serve and do his best, and is in such 


sympathy with his master that he is not 
afraid of anything which does not frighten 
his rider. As matters stand, the cheap 
horse, with few good points, seems doom- 
ed. The costly good-looking horse will 
probably last long for hunting and caval- 
ry, and great pains will be taken to breed 
him. The demand for cavalry will always 
be great, as long as the art of killing 
remains in such high esteem. No charg- 
ing machine will ever be invented, but 
it is a question whether scouting will 
not be done far more effectively on bi- 
cycles than on horses. In that sort of 
service bottom and swiftness are what 
tell, and in these the horse as compar- 
ed to the wheel, is ‘* nowhere. But we 
must not discharge the horse without 
recalling the great part he has played in 
the work of civilization, and the number 
of glorious fields on which he has laid 
down his life side by side with his master. 
The epitaph on the Duke of Wellington’s 
Waterloo charger has much suggestion in 
it: 

** God's humble instrument, though meaner clay, 

Must share the triumph of that glor.ous day.” 


be) 


‘“MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” AT 


SMITH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., June 17, 1895. 


Tue readers of the Nation may remember 
that in June, 1889, it gave a brief account of 
the * Electra’ of Sophocles as presented in 


the Greek by the Senior class of Smith Col- 


lege. Every June since then the graduating 


class has given a play for the double purpose 
of entertaining its friends and affording a de- 
finite expression of a somewhat ubCcommon in- 
art and 


These plays have all 


terpretation of the relation between 


seience In edueation. 


been managed | ) the Senior class. The mone y 


expenses has 


contri- 


and the 


for the been 


Hecessary 
buted by the members of the class, 
ss connected with it carried through by 

The 
} 


been looked upon 


busine 


a committee appointed for the purpose. 


eonduet of these plays has 


as a valuable experience in administration, 


apart from the wsthetie diseipline gained by 
I shared by 


the actors or the @sthetie culture 


the class at large with the public. 
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Electra,’ three of these efforts | were beautiful s ugestions, reminiseent o a suburban district of anotl . 
have had a distinct value for the interests that | 1 ss y Trains run almost every quarter of an h 
they bave embodied or for the training that Dels istics throughout the day f: m Shields ¢ trates 
they have re juired lr 1890 the > s Dassa < Sx head, from Tv t New . 4 1a 
George Eliot was g 1st ft a 4 y wer he stronyest as densely vYded as tl t » 
‘Cs a this ve {t \ ihey ever once suggested London tb v hea railways New 
15, Sl Mids suis j Rotto wit! . on it t ‘ is 
Dream,” s J \ stness”’ and origin and t Witted ast t\ . 
taken with a profound sense of its delicacy ~ e as a fussy vulyzar, t though becaus t . Rn 
ditticulty, but with an equally profoun s e xquisitely mirth Norwegian ! t . . ‘ 
V ion that it is possible to interest students I \ a the ! Vigoratify at ft work 
In giving, and audiences in hearing, something I \ $ fort as this an er and th earness to s . ta \ 1‘ 
better than Hasty Pudding plays or adaptations f nts 1 sideration In the firs no want backbone s s is sa ‘ 
of fourth-rate French con dy. Fre t t I < nt to t f u ein the a s 
inning, the de] ft elocutio of ¢ s euts Ihe In t t par . 4 ! 
college and the he | t . sposal is ted by [vne it was “ s wo a 
cin phasized the ol \ SM This fac s furthe f his boss V : gla \ 
formance as little spectacular and prof . ft ie crat have bee x 8 ‘ ‘ 
al as possible, and of rendering pr ne . ‘ ‘ work It is i study t ala ‘ . 
nature and poetry in the play. i@ result ; e))1 nt th ‘ ss, and as y | whi t ‘ Lsses : 
richly justified their eontidence. Lhe play o poss ihe 4 est stu Mary's Tv K i x y 
successful atexactly the points whet t is it s tas t r es rdinary sens ‘ x 
hope 1 that it would be, Its eaury., re i r ‘ t Yecutyy rl resident \ i sis ‘ ‘ 
ment, variety, humor, and pure poetry we S ! vorthy in wiv s I st t t ‘ 
adequate represented and throughly appre other f expression for the studentex the si and ¢t , 
ciated, clever critic of the modern dra i yn t that f nad the purely t landowners Mov s 1 ‘ 
declared it ithad convinced h that St! \ Ses ( \ the se bet we seven a al ‘ 1 
spere ou ilways to be acted to bx - se It is most se sly ¢ Wages < ‘ N as 
stood, andthat he had received his st satis sly ¢ toa whet Railway ¢ any ANS - 
luctory demonstration that SNAawKSper ~ t tof vot the irivers, stokers wus 
really a great constructive playwright 1 , s t vt tea % 8 . ‘ sa work 
haps ce ittee Of the Class I f \ Dock t . ¥ 7 
counsellors, Miss Peck and Mr. Yo s } t i t ‘ ‘ 
ask no more adequate recognition of 5 Ss as if lor ‘ \ ~ ' 
they were attempting for both st S , “ i \ 
audience gires w . >t ., S . x 
The presentation embodied s t res Seay . ‘ 
ing departures from stave t tie l : . ssof . rf s at ‘ i 
tumes were designed and made almost - ‘ - ally tax rags ‘ 4 
by the students the Seives hey I st t < Miss ih Ws ‘ t ar : ‘ 
aS carellaiy as possible to be s t i ‘ \ \ Pe \ I ‘ x t . 4 
wearers and conforma to t Stor s iss vast 
ting The cuts in the play s Class " " 
With a view to the Pec lal S = [) LT(M ) ‘ LA PANE AS AND | I aris racy N st 
the presentatio In the third see1 MEN —] : ‘ ‘ 
1 very beautiful table Wiis ! . 4 ‘ \ 
: 
Oberon bending over the sleeping 7 ! c.N \N May $ ‘ \ 5 cet Ames 
the fairies retreat into the distan fter r is I said t Nort Eng t s Next i . , . 
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This is settled ac- 
cording to a fixed tariff per ton, and, as I have 
When the 
Dock is in full working, the average wages per 
per week, and often it 


ceive and divide the pay. 
said, the trimmers are well paid. 


head is rarely Jess than 4 


is more, The work goes on day and night ex 
cepting Sundays, throughout the vear, the 
men changing their shifts every fortnight. 


Phe day shift is from six A.M. to five P. M. and 
shift five P.M. 
though naturally in contract jobs there is some 
Men dislike the night shift, not 


rking in the dark as 


the night from to six A. M. 
overlapping. 
so much because of w 
because their sleep during the day is never so 
refreshing as at the natural time. Neither do 
wives like the night shift. In addition to the 
nuisance of having a husband in bed all day, 
for whom the house must be kept quiet, there 
is no small danger that the men will prefer 
the comfort cf a public house in the early hours 
of the morning, and will come home later in 
the day very much the worse for whiskey, 
One public house, which has a commanding 
position exactly oppositethe Dock gates, boasts 
that its 
o'clock in the morning. 


rent is paid by takings before six 

On a cold morning, 
before he opens his doors, the owner is careful 
to have 500 threepeony glasses of gin filled and 
If, however, the ** trim- 
avoids the drink danger, he often be- 
He owns his 


house and garden, sends his children to the 


ready to be consumed. 
mer” 
comes exceedingly well-to-do, 


higher-grade schools, and frequently takes his 
wife and family into the country for a fort- 
night in the summer, The N. E. R. gives pri- 
Vilege tickets at a quarter of the ordinary fare 
to all its servants, and this enables them to 
travel cheaply and easily over all parts of the 
system, 
The 
“trimmer,” who looks forward to being made 
a “trimmer” himself some day. His work is 
to knock out the bottoms of the coal-wagons 
over the tips, and shoot the coal down into the 


‘‘teamer” is frequently a son of a 


ships. This isa more dusty employment still, 
for the jetties, being bigh up, are exposed to 
the wind, and, on stormy nights, to driving 
spow and rain. The teamers also are paid ac 
cording to the tonnage they team, but at a 
lower rate; and their wages range from thirty 
tive shillings to two pounds a week. They, 
too, of course, are subject to the changing 
day and night shift 

The boys who bring the coal-wagons from 
the ‘field to the jetties, and take them back 
again empty, are called *‘ bank riders.” When 
been left in the 
‘* field” by an engine, little more steam-power 


a train of coal-wagons bas 
is needed to bring five or six wagons, as they 
are needed, to the various ‘ tips” a mile away. 
The bank rider unlooses so many wagons as he 
needs, is given a start by a tiny pilot engine, 
and then steers his trucks along a series of in- 
clined planes, backwards and 
his brake, to the particular jetty 
When trade is brisk, it 
not infrequently happens that a cargo is order- 


forwards by 
means of 
which needs bis coal. 


ed from an inland pit for a Swedish railway, 
perbaps,or the gas-worksat Rouen, is dismissed 
from the pit-mouth within twenty four hours 
after receiving the order, is shipped the same 
night by bank riders, teamers, and trimmers, 
and, within a 
week of leaving its deep bed in Durham, is 


in common tramp steamers, 


driving a train in Upsala or a gas-engine in 
Normandy. 

Men who spend their lives in this fashion you 
expect to fitd 
Their work in the open air in all weathers is 


would strong and muscular. 


healthy and invigorating. 
them 


to feed on the best of feod 








Their pay enables 
all the wives — 


The Nation. 


bake their bread, and the demand for 
home-grown beef is very great. And indeed 
their physique is very striking. A large pro- 
portion are more than six feet high, with enor- 


own 


mous shoulders and chests, forearms like a leg 
of mutton, and massive legs. These are almost 
always Northumbrians or Tynesiders of long 
descent, whose fathers first came to our shores 
But the largest men 
are not always the best workers in the cramped 
holds, and 
twenty years ago many Southerners of infe- 
rior physique and lesser build from Norfolk and 
Suffolk were taken into employment, and have 
held their posts ever since. 

Without being skilled mechanics, these men 
are far more intelligent and educated than 
most laborers. They have to exercise their 
brains in computing the amount of coals a 


in Norse Viking sbips. 


in the great trimmers’ strike of 


ship will carry, and in driving bargains with 
the shipowners, who are men of every class 
and nationality. They are brought into touch, 
through the widening influence of a large 
dock, with many larger interests and varied 
ways of thinking. They have large cabins in 
the dock-yard, where their shovels are housed 
and their food is left by the children who 
bring them their hot dinners, and where they 
themselves sit in the intervals between work. 
Here they play whist and dominoes, or read 
the sporting and religious papers, and receive 
the clergy, who come one day in every week to 
give lectures and instruction. They have their 
Union and their temperance society, and are 
exceedingly generous to members in misfor 
tune. Religiously they belong to every shade 
of thought. Romans, Anglicans, Baptists, Me- 
thodists, Congregationalists, and Freethinkers 
are all strongly represented. Some of them 
are local preachers among the Wesleyans, some 
officers in the Salvation Army, some Spiritual- 
ists. But the life in common tends to make 
them think much and discuss the questions of 
the day; while lectures on Shakspere given by 
a Baptist minister were carefully followed, 
Not infrequently the lecturer is heckled on all 
kinds of topics, religious, social, or political; be 
is asked, for instance, to justify the sovereign- 
ty of the Queen, or to say which came first 
into the world, an egg or a hen. This is in 
most cases, of course, the reflection of the Ra- 
dieal journals, which are almost universally 
read; and it must be said that until they un- 
derstand how closely imperial interests affect 
their own livelihood, there is little in their lo- 
eal surroundings, except the Church, to make 
them Conservative. Wi. 


LEOPARDIS HOME. 


RECANATI, May 8, 1895, 

As our century falls into silence, we dis. 
tinguish at least two Italian voices, of very 
different notes, that have gone forth from it 
into many lands, and seem likely to be listened 
to by a long posterity. One voice, Manzoni's, 
speaks a clear, wholesome message, abounding 
in wit, in love of the elemental human lot, in 
piety ; the other voice, Leopardi’s, sounds all 
the 
scorn, and from scorn to bitterness, but always 
beautiful, like the song of a hermit thrush. 
And the world, obeying an instinct which lies 


stops of despair, passing from pity to 


deep in the heart of man, has come to pay 
more attention to Leopardi than to Manzoni ; 
for the genial author of the * Promessi Sposi’ 
and of the Catholic hymns furnishes delight, 
perhaps even consolation, but he does not an- 
swer, at least for our doubting, inquisitive 
generation, questions which every serious man 
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To submit reason to 
formulated by St. 


must some time confront. 
dogma (to the 
Thomas and encrusted with the superstitions 
of the subsequent six hundred years), to deny 
science, to close one’s eyes to the amazing con- 


dogma 


tradictions of our existence—all this has be- 
come for honest thinkers well-nigh impossible, 
and they naturally do not turn to Manzoni for 
enlightenment. His great achievement lay not 
in his philosophy, but in bis pictures of the life 
round him, and we may enjoy bis romance, as 
we enjoy any other beautiful work of art, 
without quarrelling with him for not making 
it philosophic. Fiction has become so sodden 
with social, political, religious, medical, or 
other propaganda that we can reverence Man- 
zoni all the more that he refused to turn his 
novel into an ill disguised tract. 

But it is because Leopardi, whether in his 
poetry or in bis prose (and in both he was a 
master), spoke out the doubt which consumed 
him, that his works have into many 
lands, and that he is held as the representative 
of that pessimism with which so much of the 
thought of our age is saturated. He at least 
gave one answer to the problem of life—a 





gone 


grim and terrible answer, yet one which, for 
reasons not here to be discussed, has been 
prevalent in these later decades. The caprice 
and injustice of destiny, the overwhelming 
realization of evil, the perpetuity of sin and 
pain—in a word, the apparent impossibility of 
reconciling the individual with the universe— 
left him but one solution, the preferability of 
annihilation. We think of another soul, 
Spinoza, equally impressed by this immense 
discrepancy between the individual and the 
infinite, and, remembering Spinoza’s ecstasy 
at being a mere atom of infinity, we under- 
stand how very fate 
against which Leopardi inveighed and which 


temperament—that 


to Spinoza was God—determines our view of 
life. 
it is that now, nearly sixty years after his 


Leopardi was no whiner, and therefore 


death, new books about him appear every 
year, and that whatever concerned his per- 
sonality has been carefully gleaned. His 


voice, intensified by rare genius, is the voice 
of those that suffer, or fail, or despair, a voice 
akin to that of Ecclesiastes, who summed up 
the pessimism of the Hebrews. And just as 
sorrow or pain enters sooner or later into the 
experience of every one, so at some time Leo- 
pardi appeals most intimately to many hearts. 
Even while the healthy soul knows fortitude 
and resignation to be indispensable, it cannot 
always forbear grief or stifle the sigh of an- 
guish. 

But for those who never have taken 
pardi thus seriously, his remarkable career, 
almost without parallel in literature, would 
more than justify a pilgrimage to his home. 
Born in 1798, of a noble family, at eleven years 
of age he had outstripped the utmost learning 
that the priests of Recanati could give him; 
at fourteen he had read the entire body of 
patristic literature in Latin and Greek; he 
learned Hebrew, German, French, English, 
and Spanish by himself ; at twenty-one he had 
achieved more in poetry than any Italian since 
Petrarch; and thenceforward by the discern- 
ing few he was appreciated. But their appre 
ciation brought him little solace and no money, 
so that to the end of his grievous life 
(he died in 1837) he hardly subsisted on the 
scanty stipend given him by his father, added 


Leo- 


to the irregular sums he earned by hack-work 
from the booksellers, and to the bounty of one 
or two friends. Poverty has so often been the 
comrade of genius that we should not lay stress 


on it in Leopardi’s case, were it not an indica- 
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tion of family relations which go far to ex 


plain his abhorrence of Recanati. Leopardi’s 
father, Count Monaldo, was rich, as wealth 
was measured by the nobies on the Adriatic 
coast, and yet he allowed his son only twelve 
scudi (or dollars) a month, although that son 
Was au invalid, diseased in nerves and spine 
requiring every comfort to make his physical 
existence barely tolerable. Count Monaldo’s 
niggardliness has been much debated, but | 
have yet to find proof that it sprang from 
want of affection for his son: it seems more 
probable, on the contrary, that, being quite 
unable to understand Giacomo’s genius, and 
dreading his anti clerical opinions, the father 
wished to force Giacomo to stay at home 
where his heresies could be smothered. ¢ 
tainly the plea that the Count could afford no 
more than a beggar’s portion will not per 
suade any one who has seen the Leopardi pal 
ace at Recanati. 

On the other hand, the 
against his surroundings mi 





much reserve. That he had no congenial com- 
panionship at Recanati is undeniable, but 
that the place itself or the neighboring coun 
try would suftice to explain his pessimism: will 
be argued only by those who, like Taine, try 
to explain every genius by the acre it happens 
to be tethered in. As well pretend that Shak 
spere drew Hamlet's pessimism from War 


wickshire, as that the beautiful country around 





tecanati caused Leopardi’s pessimism \nd as 
for lack of intellectual companionship, was 
Burns, then, so fortunate, or Carlyle at Eccle 
fechan ? No; seek Leopardi’s secret—if what 
is so patent can be called a secret—in his dis- 


eased nerves and spine, in the restless, insatia 





ble mind unsupported by an adequate phy 
sique! Nature is as beautiful on the hills he 
haunted as she ever was in Arcady 

From Ancona a slow train takes you in less 
than an hour to the village of Porto Recanati, 
on the very margin of the Adriati hence, 
by an excellent high-road, you drive in an hour 
to Recanati itself, which is built along a h 


ridge, and looks most picturesque with its 
walls and towers and vast communal palace 
The road winds among very fertile fields, every 
inch of which is cultivated. The backs of the 
curving hills are now deep with rass 
wheat; in the lower fields the grain is almost 
ripe, and endless processions of mulberry-trees 
trained in goblet shape, are festooned wit! 
vines. Isnnumerable flowers grow along the 
wayside; the road itself is bounded by hedges 
of white hawthorne, just 
farmers’ houses are overru 
decked with little plots 
to-do 


women together, in the v 


peasants seem well 





the women still wear the traditional peasants 


costumes, and the ox-carts, drawn by white 





oxen, have pictures flowers or y 8 
emblems painted on them. There is not g 
in all this to suggest the approach to the shr 
of pessimism 

The town, which we enter from t east 
has narrow streets and, except tl 
palace, no noteworthy buildings. Int 
square there is an admirable marble stat 
Leopardi, by Pan i tg s the y 
tellectual head, the deep-set eyes t 
cheeks, and pained express n t s 
later portraits. Eighty vears ag 
very streets, his fellows red at 
minutes distant from the square, near t 
western wall, isthe Leopardi pa " 


rambling brick str ture t t 
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ASO 


lish books, among which we note Blake's * Mil- 
ton,’ one of three extant out of the total 
twelve, a tine array of Bewicks. and an extra 
illustrated Life of Stothard, ‘The iast section 
is given up toa miseellany in which a Testa 
ment inseribed to Bonapart y the Wido 

Beauhornais, and bearing his autograph also 
is @ precious “human document.” Eleven 


Groliers are here deseribed and many ex julsite 


bindings. Some of these treasures will per 
haps find their way eventually into the con- 
eolidated New York Library, The present edi 
tion is limited to 850 copies 

Mr. Selden L. Whiteomlb’s *Chronologica 
Outlines of American Literature’*® (Maemilian) 
has been intelligently modelled upon EF. Ry 
land’s corresponding work for English Litera 
ture, and even contrives a colutun for the lat 
ter beside those devoted to Foreign Litera 
ture and the contemporary events in bie 
graphy and history. The tables thus com 
posed have an obvious convenience for stu 
dents of any given year or period, and to a 


certain extent they have been indexed for the 
American portion by a list of the more prolific 
authors, with their works displayed beneath in 


The 


ever, would, in our opinion, have 


order of publication, SHIne Space, howe 
been better 
given up toa complete index of every personal 


name, journal or magazine mentioned on the 


left hand (American) page. In this way we 
should have been directed to Poole’s first * In 
dex to Periodicals’ (1848), the founding of 
Graham's Magazine and the Tribune (1841 


and of Niles’ Register (1811), the 
Appletons’ ‘New Americat 


beginning of 


Cyclopwdia’® (1858), 
and of Dr. Lieber’s ‘Encyclopaedia Americana’ 
(1829), and the like. With 
have only praise for the 


these 


of 


reserves we 


author so greata 
labor. 

The latest series of 
Maemillan & Co. Lord 
Berners's translation of Froissart’s Chronicles 
from the hand of Mr. G. C. Macaulay. When 


it was first published, 1521-1525, Lord Berners’s 


the 


is a reduced edition of 


issue In  Gloln 


Froissart was the most important work of 
modern history that had yet appeared in Eng 
land, and to its influence has been attributed 


with .much plausibility the 
creuse of 


the next gene 


noteworthy  in- 
historieal literature in 
Lord 


no means the best prose-writer of his time, had 


interest in 


ration. Berners, while by 


certain peculiar qualifications for translating 


Froissart. He was deeply interested in his- 





tory, and hardly less so in the ehis 


mances, While as a nobleman and a courtier 


he was familiar with the language of chivalry 
the court of 


translation, although 


so faras it survived at 


VIII. As a 


inaccurate from 


flenry 


result his 


both ignorance and careless 


ness, reproduces the atmosphere and flavor of 


with a success far beyond that at 


Froissart 


tained in the painstaking but prosaic version 
Mr. Macaulay has reprinted about 
form of selected 


of 


of Johnes. 
one-third of the whole in the 


passages, maintaining the continuity the 


narrative by brief surnmaries of the omitted 
portions. The majority of the omissions oe 
cur in the second part, where Froissart fell 
into great ditfuseness, Lhe selections are 


given as originally printed, save that the spell 


ing has been modernized, misprints and 
faulty translations corrected, and the geo 
graphical names reduced to consistent forms 
Mr. Macaulay has supplied a glossary, but has 


neglected to provide an index, which could 


have been made with very little trouble with 
the help of that in Jone ss edition, 
‘Dr. Judas’ is the allegorical and not alto 


gether satisfactory title, based upon the treach- 


drug, of a book better deseribed al- 


cry of the 





The Wation. 
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ternatively as alee | 
Habit,’ by W. R. 
mW Co.). 


Portrayal of the Opium 


Cobbe (Chicago: S.C. 


Gri It is the apparently genuine 


iutobiography of an intelligent neurasthenic 


. during an attack of illness, became a vie- 


1 of the insidious sedative, which, intro- 
juced as a servant, speedily became master. 
Unlike many confessions, this portrayal does 
not indirectly allure to vice. Everywhere is 


the directest denial of De Quincy's dictum as to 
the ** gates of Paradise.”’ It is the portal and 
unteroom of hell, phy sically and to the spirit. 
this isan interesting psychological contribu- 
tion, which intelligently, if somewhat floridly, 
the 
Whose escape from the toils is nearly impossi- 
lhe to 
had no 


displays sufferings of the wretched souls 


ble, author claims to be well now, 


have the chains removed, There is 


appearance of advertisement about his work, 
but he joyfully announces that the redemption 
of the most thoroughly enslaved is possible. 
From ‘Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, we 
have a volume of 428 pages devoted to *Cele- 
the 


ction of 139 biographies, 


Pianists of Past and Present’—a 


brated 


> | 
COlit 


with portraits, 
by A. Ehrlich, who has also written a similar 


volume on ‘Celebrated Violinists.’ It is with 


curiosity that one looks over the for- 


SOUILIE 


midable list of 139 celebrated pianists,” and 


one is hardly surprised to find that the word 
celebrated is taken in a liberal 


‘I he 


je to students if it had included lists of com- 


very sense, 


book could have been tmaade more valua- 


positions for tbe piano in each case, in place 
the life of 
each composer and his works in all depart- 


of rambling general remarks on 
who wish a convenient 
be 


The book is nearly up to date, 


ments; but for those 


bird’s-eye view, Ehrlich’s volume may 
commended, 
being in- 


Paderewski, Rosenthal, and Sauer 


cluded, But why are Josef Hofmann and An- 
ton Hegner omitted? 

A‘ Memoir of George Higinbotham, an Aus- 
of Vic- 
Morris, has been pub- 
at- 


s to such a career as is here depicted, 


and 
E. 
lished by Maemillan & Co. 


tach 


tralian Politician Chief-J ustice 


toria,’ by Edward 


Some interest 


hecause similar careers are common in our 


own country. The subject of the biography 
Was a reporter, journalist, legislator, lawyer, 
But the 
political controversies in which he was en- 


Attorney-General, and Chief-J ustice. 


gaged, although lively enough, are of as little 
interest except to students of political develop- 
us the battles of the 
constitutional 


Inent kites and crows. 


settled, 
but they have little bearing on the fundamen- 


SOie 


questions were 
tals of government. The biographer has slight 
literary qualifications for his task, and the life 
that he describes was on the whole of no more 
than local interest. 

From Félix Alean, Paris, we have the second 
erics of the collected essays of the late Emile 
de Laveleye, which is to be followed by a third 
M. de 


and tinal volume, Laveleye was an ex- 


tremely facile writer, and his writings are al- 
most numberless; but he was less profound 
than prolitic, and we think that few of his 


} 


works will be found to have permanent value. 


rtheless, he treated many subjects out of 
he common line in an agreeable and suggest- 
janner, and those who have the knack of 
browsing judiciously in economic pastures will 
tind among these essays nota few that will re- 
pay attention, 

Phe for this coun- 


ry a closed chapter of history, but in France 


Income tax appears to be 


demand for its imposition, in a 


progress- 
ive form. is incessant and irrepressible. Those 


of 


for the tux stated 


are Interested in the literature the sub- 


ill tind the arguments 





M. Gode froy Ca- 
vaignac, published at Paris by Armand Colin 
& Cie, 


M. Jules Payot, who has written largely in 


in a volume of speeche 8s by 


the philosophic reviews, and who made him- 
self more widely known last year by his book 
on ‘L’ Education de la Volonté,’ has just pub- 
lished a new study entitled * L’Education de la 
Démocratie.’ Although he agrees with the neo- 
Christian to the of 
science and as to the necessity of amoral! faith, 


school as insutticiency 
he breaks with such leaders of that school as 
M. Melchior de Vogiié and M, Paul Desjardins 
by placing this necessary faith outside of dog- 
basing it on 
Men need to 
be taught, he says, that altruism is a far more 


mas and revealed religions, and 
the notion of human solidarity. 


intelligent egoism than any merely personal 


egoism can be. Children should receive an 
éducation altruiste pratique: they should be 


brought in direet contact with the social in- 
justices, with labor, and with poverty, but they 
to understand 
have to the race 

In this way, he thinks, 
they may be sheltered from the seductions of 


should also be shown and made 
the benefits 
through eivilization. 


which come 


revolutionary socialists, and be brought to the 
conviction that the world, as it is, is going on 
very itself 
growing better. 

M. Albert Soubies has already deserved well 
of all students of 
again won their gratitude by an account of 


well, developing and gradually 


the stage, and he has now 
‘La Comédie-Frangaise depuis lépoque ro- 
mantique, 1825-1894” (Paris: 
New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer). 
self in it 
the whole movement of the drama 
during the greater part of this 
period second in brilliancy only to the age of 
Louis XIV. 
pended tables in which we have lists of all the 


Fisechbacker ; 
The book it- 
can traced 
in France 


is interesting, and be 


century—a 
Even more important are the ap- 


plays acted at the Théatre-Frangais in the past 
seventy years, with the number of perform- 
ances of each, year by year. We have thus ex- 
hibited the relative popularity of Corneille, 
Moli¢ére, and Racine as the Romanticist move- 
ment rose toits height and then fell away,and 
as the Realistic movement in tura followed it, 
M. Soubies counts carefully for us the number 
of times Corneille acted by the 
Comedie-Francaise in these seventy years: it 
is 1,090, while the plays of Racine have fur- 


has been 


nished 1,623 performances, As is fit and pro- 
per, the Moli¢re total is more than twice the 
combined totals of Corneille and Racine: it is 
6,689, 

Dr. Coues’s remark, in his recent letter re- 
garding Sergeant Floyd, that ‘*his grave has 
been washed into the river,’’ is likely to mis- 


lead. 


ing words ina private letter by 


The exact truth is shown in the follow- 
Mitchell Vin- 
cent, written last April: ** My duties as a eivil 
engineer in 1867-8 upon the Sioux Ciiy and 
Pacitic Railroad took me within forty feet of 
the grave of Charles Floyd. In 1857 his bones 
had been hundred feet 
back on the bluff, a small portion of the bones 


having dropped into the river before removal. 


removed about two 


The grave [pit] at that time was avout two 
feet long and a foot wide, depressed about six 
inches below the surface of the ground. | in- 
tended to have the grave filled and put in bet- 
ter shape, but ny work taking me away before 
the frost was out of the ground prevented my 
good resolutions bearing fruit. I did not see 
the spot again till last year, when all traces had 
been obliterated by the trampling of horses 
and cattle.” 

The success of Durham University’s petition 
to the Crown for permission to confer degrees 
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on women students has apparently stirred 


anew the zeal of other friend 


s of he Hipher 


education of women. At a 


recent large na 
f the Oxford 
Women, it s 1 


solved by a majority of more than 4 to 1 


representative 


mneeting o 


tion for the Education of 





to 26), ‘* that it is desirable that women st 
dents who have complied with the stat t 
conditions as regards residence and ex I 
tions should be admitted to the B.A. degree 


tended by both Oxford and Cambridge that 
act of 


conferment of degrees on women, the 


As it has, we believe, always been ec 


Parliament is indispensable 


Assoc 


resolved to memorialize the I 





tion further 
versity at once in favor of such action, and to 
circulate a petition for signatures among gra 

A sor 


tion having hitherto been divided in re rd to 


duates of the University. ‘The Oxtord 


the policy of active agitation of the lestion 


fresh de} 


of de grees for women, this 


shows an unexpected growth of opinion 
In this connection it may be noted that 


Association of Irish Schoolmistre sses, WI 


o to the Board of ‘Tr 


ty College, Dublin, for the ad 


appealed some time ag 


men to lectures and degree exat 


gr 
been duly notitied that Trinity College has 


power, under its present constitution, t 


cognize women students; furthermore, t 
gust board warns the Association that 
“oppose a ict of Par nt cx 











such power wu less the measure atfeected Ox 
ford and Can bride an I} claim of Tr 

that her statutes are based on those of t . 
cient English universities, which st SO 
her for models, has naturally called forth a 
last word from the Irish petitioners, who sug 
gest that the board has ample warrant for at 
least admitting women to college lectures and 
examinations, 

An English correspondent writes that C! 
cote is to be opened to Visitors this su 
‘quite free, or, at all events, almost.’ 1 
Lucy family have rto en chary of 
mitting visitors to their home, so that this 
long-coveted permission will wele e 
to those Americ: whos W lerings 





year include a tour through Shakspere’s « 
try. 

—The movement initiated at the Congress of 
Phiiologists and Archwologists in Phil 


last winter for the establishment of an At 


ean School in Rome, sit irin its main pur 
poses to the American Scho ot ¢ ss 
Studies at Athens, has me \ g f g 
success. A large 1 naging coi : 
organized, under the direction of Professors 
Hale, Warren, and Frothing I 


peal for financial support brought out pr 








and generous subscriptions, s 

mittee at its first meeting, held in this 

May, was enabled to make arrang uts 
opening the school in the itu h o 

sent year. Professor Wi G 
University of Chicago, will ge tas D 
and Professor A, L. F 


Princeton University, as Associate D t 


the academic year 
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logically not to permit of that attitude. She 


shown the Count in a light whieh other 


has 
writers have not had the opporcunity of seeing, 


or about which have thought it best 


they 
merely to hint. This in no way discredits her 


ussertions, Which bear strong internal evidence 


of their truth. Frau Seuron declares that 
Count Tolstoy isnot a harmonious, simple cha- 
racter, that he is not a genius, a true vein 


of precious metal in the rock, but a patch- 
vork, a bit of mosaic, whose cracks and faults 
have been so well daubed over that they ap- 
pear, to many people, to form a smooth, united 
surface. He is no anchorite, convinced of the 
nothingness of the world, who has conquer- 
ed himself and has turned his back on it in 
disdain, but a mman who has carried his vanity 
which he has fashion- 
When he finds that 


his sins and his principles cannot be reconciled 


over into the ** new life” 


ed after his own pattern, 
by any amount of discussion, he turns a 
somersault from his point of view, withdraws 
with all the 


zeal, to set down in writing his laudations of 


to his study, and begins, more 
the elementary principles of life which he has 
just outraged. After firmly refusing, for more 


than a year, to touch meat, he allowed his 
family to persuade him to eat poultry, though 
he maintained that he intended to adhere to 
But the 


hear the clatter of 


attentive observer would 


knife 


ing-room during the night,and the next morn. 


his rules, 
and fork in the din- 


ing tue cold roast beef which had been left on 
the table would be found half devoured. ‘Tol- 
stoy never confessed to his sin of weak indul- 
gence, but 
sure of her facts. He 


Frau Seuron declares that she is 
also indulged surrepti- 
tiously in a smoke, after preaching against it. 
She concludes that, while the Count might be 
a temporary fanatic for abnegation, he was 


not built for a saint. 


—As aproof of this she alleges his treatment 
of his own peasants, and of the poor and of 
beggars in general. His pockets were usually 
very tightly buttoned, even when a few kopeks 
would have relieved the distress. She accuses 
him of being indifferent, and says that mo- 
mentary, strongly overpowering impulses of 
On 


such occasions he justified himself in his own 


miserliness often made him hard-hearted. 


eyes by his theories as to the evil of money 
the 
when the peasants of his village, Yasnaya Po- 


und blessings of poverty. For example, 
lyana, had but three spades among them, and 
lacked all the implements wherewith to cuiti- 
vate the land, he refused to help them to buy 
the 
this lack of implements made them 
that 
* When the Count, who was 


necessary tools. He said that * precisely 
lend to 
each other, and was an act of helpful 
brotherly love.”’ 
constantly talking and writing about brother- 
ly love, talked with a begging peasant, the 
despot of the sixteenth century awoke in him, 
It was as if abysses lay between them. An 
evil look came into the Count’s eyes, and the 
When 


anxious for her own fu- 


petitioner went away shaking his head.” 
the Countess Tolstoy, 
ture and that of her children, wished to exploit 
the 


against money, in his usual strain, 


Count vehemently protested 
But 


the Countess persisted, and carried on affairs 


his works, 


when 


too openly, under his very nose, he ‘cut a 


somersault,’”” went out, and chopped wood. 
He worked in earnest at such tasks as cart- 
ing and distributing manure. He did not 


change his dress for dinner, and brought the 
odors in with him: as he has a strong taste for 


perfumes, and did not stint himself in the use 


of them, the combination of smells sometimes 


required strong nerves on the part of those pre- 
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sent. Frau Seuron takes avery practical view 
of his arduous labors; they replace, she says, 
the riding and hunting which he has forsworn. 
His healthy, muscular frame requires a great 
deal 
because it suits his health; and that is all there 
fad of hard labor for the salvation of 


of exercise, and he takes it in this form 


is to the 
the soul. 


Mantecburia is a much more valuable pos- 
session than it is generally regarded, judging 
from the description of it in the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine for May, by the Rev. 
John Ross, D.D., for twenty-two years a resi- 
dent in the country. In treating of the physi- 
cal characteristics he remarks on the curious 
fact of the infrequency of earthquakes. A\l- 
though in Japan, but a short distance away, 
they are of almost daily occurrence, he has 
known of only three slight shocks. The soil of 
the vast plain is composed of the rich loess, 
formed and continually renewed by the disin- 
tegration of the underlying rock. Its remark- 
able fertility is shown by the fact that the 
“tall” millet produces eight hundred fold, and 
the “small” millet is reputed to produce 
eight thousand fold. Wheat and barley come 
to maturity so rapidly that a second crop of 
some other kind can be sown on the ground 
and reaped in the same season. Gold is found 
in many places, but the present dynasty has 
steadily refused to permit mining, for two 
reasons—a superstitious fear of altering the 
configuration of the earth, and the lawlessness 
of the miners. Accordingly, even the search 
for gold, silver, or copper is penal throughout 
the province. near 
Kirin where ‘‘the miners have for generations 
made a little kingdom of their own and defied 
{n many places, also, good 


There is one gold-mine 


the Government.” 
coal crops out of the ground, but the people 
dare not touch it, though the extracting iron 
ore is barely tolerated in certain localities. 
The population, especially of the southern part, 
has increased very rapidly within the past 
twenty years, and Dr. Ross estimates it at 
25,000,000, This is a far higher figure than 
most authorities give. The ‘Statesman’s Year- 
Book,’ for instance, says 7,500,000. ‘*On the 
great plain” villages and hamlets, each with 
its little grove of willow-trees, are so numerous 
and planted so thickly that you have scarcely 
left one behind before you enter another. In 
a radius of three and a half miles Dr. Ross 
found, by actual count, seventy-five villages, 
“the largest with 10,000 people, the smaller 
with a few hundreds.” The inhabitants, who 
are nearly all agriculturists, are very largely 
immigrants from the neighboring Chinese pro- 
Their condition is more comfortable 
They 


vinces. 
than that of any other Asiatic people. 
live ‘‘to a great extent, on their own small 
properties. The taxation {fs probably the light 
est in the world. Food, fuel, and clothing, 
though coarse, are abundant.” The northern 
part of the country nearest to the Russian 
boundary is still very sparsely settled. It has 
the rich soil, however, which characterizes the 
rest of the Manteburian plain, and it will ap- 
parently not be long before it is filfed with an 
industrious population. The principal indus- 
try of Mukden, a city of 300,000 inhabitants, 
is tanning. An excellent map accompanies 
this unusually interesting and suggestive pa- 
per, which closes with a brief sketch of the 
history of Manteburia. 


—Mr. G. W. 
from 
England to English correspondent in America 


Smalley signalizes his change 


of status American correspondent in 


} 


by reprinting another collection of letters writ- 








ten to the Tribune, together with an account 
of his interview with Bismarck, first published 
in the Fortnightly Review. He names the 
volume ‘ Studies of Men’ (Harpers). It con- 
sists of sketches and appreciations of twenty- 
five prominent contemporaries, mostly Eng- 
lsh, concerning whom not much informa- 
tion is easily accessible to the mass of readers, 
and it is therefore likely to enjoy a wide popu- 
larity, especially as it is written in an easy, 
flowing style, and abounds in gossip and anec- 
dote. Particularly interesting aré the articles 
on Lord Bowen, Tyndall, Jowett, and Froude. 
But although the book has many elements of 
popular success, and is above the level of even 
the better class of newspaper work, it will 
hardly gain recognition as a venuine contri- 
It has the distinctly pro- 
nounced ephemeral character that marks even 


bution to literature. 


the most finished productions of journalism, 
and it is not free from the minor blemishes 
which Thackeray satirized in his pictures of 
“Our Mr. Smalley 
delights to let his readers know on what terms 


Own Correspondent.” 
of intimacy he is with the great ones of the 
earth, and abounds in such phrases as ** One 
of the foremost men in English publie life 
told me,”’ ete., or, ** 1 used sometimes to say to 
Tyndall”; at other times he patronizes them 
the 
when he says: 


with most charming condescension, as 
“There are points in which one 
would have liked Tennyson to be other than 
he was; so are there in all men.’ He is oracu- 
lar and omniscient, but occasionally confesses 
his inability to resolve a knotty question, as 
when he candidly remarks: ** But is it abso- 
lutely certain that the Emperor William See- 
Frederick ? 


ond isa Napoleon? Is he even a 


He may be both; but how is one to know ? 
Asa general thing, however, he has the cou- 


rage of his opinions, as when he decides that 


** Froude was something more than the most 


accomplished prose-writer of his time On 


points of etiquette he is great. 


McMASTER'’S HISTORY.—L. 


A History of the People of the United States, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. Vol. IV. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1895. Pp. xiv, 680. Maps. 


THE fourth volume of this well-known work 
begins with the repeal of the British Orders in 
Council—a tardy measure in the hope of pre- 
venting war—and ends with the admission of 
Missouri into the Union in 1821. The war of 
1812, problems of the Southern territory and 
national boundaries, the development of the 
Western country, and the efforts of Congress 
to control or direct the expanding energies of 
the people, offer Mr. McMaster a wide field for 
the exercise of his characteristic research and 
powers of description. In smoothly flowing 
periods he recounts the events of war and poli- 
tics, almost quieting criticism by his ability to 
collect and arrange facts, and lulling the 
reader into over-confidence by his relation of 
incident and his judgments of social move- 
ments. It is impossible to agree with him in 
all matters, and his work suffers when com- 
pared with that of Mr. Henry Adams, whose 
‘History’ covers a part of the same period. 
There is a lack of connection in Mr. McMas- 
ter’s work which leaves the impression of his 
having failed to grasp the full relation of the 
national events he describes. 

The war of 1812 offers few points of interest, 
as itis a record of official incompetency and 
individual error, which blundered into rather 


than won a peace. Very fewof thosein power 
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knew exactly why hostilities were declared, 
and certainly Madison was ignorant of the 
cause, or, What was worse, interested in main- 
taining a fiction of his own creating. 
ing into an offensive war, without preparation 
other 


Enter 
than an excess of proclamation, it re- 
quired a long series of disasters to teach the 
prudence and the necessity of securing peace. 
If Madison was in error, his agents 


were in- 


competent. As at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, a number of men who had seen service 
in a former war were appointed to command 
the motley collection of troops constituting the 
army; and, as in the experience 
proved how injudicious, almost fatal, such a 
standard for selection was. Too old to be 
ergetic, and too jealous and independent to act 


tevolution, 
en- 


in concert on a definite plan of campaign, thes 

superannuated leaders blundered, surrendered, 
or fled, and set an example their followers were 
only too willing to imitate. 

the severe lessons taught by the Revolutior 
Militia, enlisted for a short 
term, was believed to constitute an army, 


The memory of 
had passed away. 


the strongest element in this fluctuating body 
was the lawless and unrestrainable vol 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, where the wat 


W hat could be ex 


inteers 


spirit burned most fiercely. 


rected of a force engaged to serve till *‘aftera 
battle’ What could be looked for from a ecom 
mander whose sole recommendation had been 


a slight service nearly forty years before, and 
the The 
confidence with which the war was undertaker 


some political activity in interval 
contrasts painfully with the results attained at 


great cost; but the experience was wholesome 


both in internal matters and in external rela 
tions. 
Mr. MeMaster could not pass by the stupid 


and often cowardly conduct of individual 


cursions, for it would be absurd to speak of 
campaigns where the intentions of eacl 
ral seemed rather to neutralize the effort f 





his fellow-general than to utilize 


isa dreary record of error. Hull, Van Reus 


selaer, Smyth, Dearborn, and Wilkinson, not 
one of whom cau command sympathy, pass by 
in the melodrama, and leave Harrison at 

Jackson to win political preferment on the 





th of some very dubious n 


streng ilitary act 
ments. The inefficiency of the land force was 
offset by the brilliant record of the naval f 
on the lakes and the ocean Too much prais 
is given to Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, f 


was nearly defeated by the cond 
his second in command; and muc! 
have been said of the failure 


features of the war. The hearts of the; 





were not in the contest, and New Eug iw 
in almost open opposition, As an opportu 
to work off the ferment of agitation 
new States of the West, the war is interest 


for there is notelling what form of internal dis 
sension might otherwise have been prov i 
The spirited efforts after t! 
ington to construct fortifi 


e sackin 
‘atioDs on the s 
contrasted strongly with the general : 
the people in organizing active resistar 
was a pretty enthusiasm that led all trades 
occupations to go to the trenches, or sa 
Hudson to work at the new earthworks 


nic form; | 


ut it never passed beyond the sta 





of prettiness. An English army, by no meat 
formidable, could mareh wit! yr 
resistance into the heart of a country s 
ing a million and a half whites, 

destroy at will, burn the Ca 

five weeks onshore, and? " : 
encountering so muchasa check Nat 
potency could hardly 

strated. The war proved the possession 





Nation. 


inca- 


The 


it also proved as true an 


laval power: 


pacity to conduct operations on land, and it 
made many political reputations which the 
country might better have been spared 

If evera wholesome lesson was dearly learn 
ed, it was this realization that a policy of for- 
eign connection and entanglement was de- 
structive of internal peace and development 
For a quarter of a century the partisans of 
} 


France in the United States were set against 





the favorers of Great Britain, and the war of 
IS12 only marked the extreme use of a victo 
ry of one faction over the other. The cost 
through embargoes and depredations on com 


inerce Was enormous and unmeasured 
the of a d 
two separate nations, for sectional feeling was 


p 


the country to vel vision Into 


intensified 


y failed dismally at 





> Wal 


the North; and in the South it fostered a spirit 
f cong and unwarranted aggression, with 
ull the vulgar glitter and accompaniments of 














banks th 











g! tarnish the repute of vi 
tory It is easy to admire Decatur forcing the 
Barbary States to 1 wpize rules of justice 
but it is possible to applaud Harrison and 
Jackson in their severe punishment of Indians 
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roughout the cour and y i 
couraging the expansion of issues a 
culation of paper down even to the pper 
money of the day Mr. McMaster tells us 
much of the practices of banks and other 
panies, of the issues of viduals and i 
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churchly holidays to these ‘feasts of Christ” 
failed of approval in the Convocation of 1562 
by only a single vote. The Anglican insistence 
on much of the ancient calendar, and the radi- 
of 


the Puritans and Separatists to reject all regu 


cal influence the Genevan school, soon led 
larly recurrent days except Sunday. This was 
the attitude of the founders of New England. 

Yet, though opposing recurrent seasons of 
religious observance believed by them to be of 
human appointment, no men of their age were 
more ready to find the hand of God in the ad 
verse or propitious circumstances of their pri- 
vate and corporate life, and none insisted so 
strenuously—though all religious parties did 
to that 
hindrances demanded particular recognition. 
Hence the founders of New England brought 
the 
thanksgiving end fast; and they looked upon 


sO some extent 


special successes or 


with them occasional, non-recurrent 
these days as primarily of churchly appoint 
ment, though intimacy of connection between 
church and state speedily led to the desig- 
nation of authority. 
This governmental ultimately 
brought about the transformation, save in rare 
instances, of the occasional thanksgivings and 


such seasons by civil 


designation 


fasts for special causes, into annually recur- 
ring days of civil appointment such as the 
earliest Puritans would have rejected. 

Dr. Love thus points out that the annual fast 
and thanksgiving, having primary reference to 
the harvest and to general blessings, so charac- 
teristic of New England life, involve an essen- 
tial modification of the original New England 
This departure was made early in 
colonial life. The famous harvest feast of 1621 
had not a 
thanksgiving in the sense in which early New 


conception, 


no religious character, and was 
England understood such a day, however un- 
consciously it may foreshadowed the 
of this the annual 
thanksgiving bad become the usage of the Ply- 
mouth church by 1636. Asa regularly recur 
rent after-harvest day of governmental desig- 


have 


practice century ; but 


nation, however, the thanksgiving first appears 
to have established itself in Connecticut, and 
1649 


about In Massachusetts the annual ap- 


pointment was a decade later inp obtaining 
similar fixity. 
designation likewise first took root in Connecti 


The yearly spring fast of civil 
eut—in Dr. Love's opinion not far from 1659— 
but Massachusetts till about 
1694. “It is 
altogether certain that it isa day which, even 


was resisted in 


Regarding it Dr. Love declares : 


at its best estate, the colonial fathers, in their 
intelligence and piety as Puritans, would not 
have tolerated.” 

The auth 


these seasons is Worth quoting at length: 


rs summary of the history of 


‘It may be said, ina general view, that the 
fast and thanksgiving days of Massachusetts 
have passed through three periods to their pre- 
sent development. The observance which the 
forefathers brought from old England was re- 
ligious, having its motive in the doctrine of 
Divine Provigence, and this was maintained 
with vigor down to the establishment of the 
provincial government. With the adoption 
of the system of annual appointments, particu- 
larly as to the fast dsys, came in an observance 
having its affiliations with the season of the 
year the events of which it chronicled, and 
this Was characteristic through the Revolution. 
After the organization of the federal govern- 
ment. the observance—though retaining the 
semblance of the first pericd and operating 
through the system of the second—was infused 
with the political spirit, which has been, on 
the whole, dominant in it to the present time. 
The fast day especially may be characterized 
as successively religious, historical, and politi- 
eal.”’ 


Dr. Love shows incidentally that the colony 
its occasional fasts 


of New Netherland had 
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and thanksgivings of civil appointment, in ad- 
dition 
churchly holidays, conforming in this respect 
to the practice of the Dutch home land; but 
that no annual thanksgivings existed under 
the rule of the Dutch or of their English suc- 
Similar occasional days, due to Eng- 


to a considerable observance of the 


cessors. 
lish example, were observed in the colonies to 
the southward, though the custom nowhere 
developed into the spring and autumn holidays 
characteristic of New England. This wide- 
spread recognition of the propriety of special 
fasts and thanksgivings led the Continental 
Congress to recommend days of both descrip- 
tions as the exigencies of the Revolutionary 
struggle seemed to suggest. The same usage 
was continued by Washington and Congress 
after the establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a national thanksgiving being held in 
1789; and another, by recommendation of 
Washington, without Congressional action, in 
1705. Between the latter date and 1815, when 
Congress and Madison recommended a thanks- 
giving for the end of the war with Great Bri- 
tain, five national fasts were designated. Again 
in 1841, on account of the death of President 
Harrison, and in 1849, by reason of the cholera, 
special national fasts were proclaimed. The 
civil war was prolific on both sides with fasts 
and thanksgivings for special occasions. And, 
as recently 1s 1876, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Grant, the centennial anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence was designated a 
special thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
first century of national existence. 

Since the beginning of the present century 
the later form of the New England thanks- 
giving 
its way rapidly outside the region of its origin. 
Such a day has been appointed in New York 
1817, and other commonwealths so em- 
braced the observance that by 1858 all but. six 
of the States had adopted it. It was therefore 
a natural development that led President Lin- 
coln to nationalize the custom by appointing a 
thanksgiving of this character in 1863. Dr. 
Love draws the conclusion that ‘ the present 
national custom may be said to be the ap 
pointment of an annual harvest thanksgiving, 
and such special fast or thanksgiving days as 
the circumstances of sorrow or 


the annual autumn festival—has won 


since 


joy may seem 
to warrant.” 

If the yearly thanksgiving of 
has thus grown into national acceptance, it 
has been otherwise with the annual fast. Be- 
gun as a religious observance, it has had an 
unlike fate in the two States where it earliest 
In Connecticut the desire that Epis- 
copalians should not be annoyed by the ap- 


New England 


appeared. 


pointment of a fast in the week succeeding 
Faster led Gov. Huntington, himself a Con- 
gregationalist, to set the day on Good Friday 
in 1795—a custom that bas continued unbroken 
from 1797 to the present. This alteration of 
time bas gradually modified the spring fast in 
Connecticut, so that it is now largely observed 
by the churches as a memorial of Christ's pas- 
In Massachusetts, on the other hand, its 
religious significance well-nigh disappeared, 
tussell and Green- 


sion. 
until the efforts of Govs. 
halge, with those of religious and historical 
societies, resulted in its abolition im 1894, and 
the substitution of the Nineteenth of April as 
a spring holiday without claim to religious ob- 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont still follow the ancient custom ; but, in 
Dr. Love's opinion, their ‘‘future action would 
seem to be reduced to a choice between the 
example of Connecticut or Massachusetts.” 

In reviewing the main argument of Dr. 
Love's volume, we have passed by much of in- 


servance, 
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teresting detail which his studies present—an 
example of which is his account of the attempt 
of those in authority under the Andros Gov- 
ernment to force upon unwilling New Eng- 
land a day of humiliation on the anniversary 
of the beheading of Charles I. Such an 
episode throws a flash of light upon one 
of the causes of the unpopularity of that 
régime. But we cannot omit to mention 
the calendar of more than seventeen hun- 
dred fasts and thanksgivings observed be- 
tween 1620 and 1815, or the careful biblio- 
graphy of six hundred and twenty-two ser- 
mons delivered on such occasions before 1816. 
What labor such a catalogue of days involves 
is best understood when it is remembered that 
they are only scantily noted in early legisla- 
tive journals, so that, as Dr. Love declares, there 
are ‘‘more outside of the Colonial Records 
than in them.” Of the six earliest Massachu- 
setts proclamations known to Dr. Love to sur- 
vive in their original printed form, only one is 
mentioned in the records of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment, These early broadsides afford the 
author the theme for an interesting chapter, 
and photogravure reproductions of the three 
most venerable survivors of the broadside 
proclamations of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut fittingly embellish this serious and well- 
nigh exhaustive study of one of the most 
characteristic of New England customs. 


Life and Times of Major-General Sir Isaac 
Brock, K.B. By D. B. Read, Q.C., author 
of ‘ Life and Times of Governor Simcoe,’ ete. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 1804. Illustrated. 
Pp. viii, 266. 

CANADIANS, or some of them, have worked 

themselves into the belief that they are living 

‘under the gigantic shadow of a rapacious 

neighbor,” and that plots are always on foot 

for their annexation. This, they fancied, was 
theobject of the McKinley Act. Thesuspicion, 
it is needless to say, was baseless. In the Mc- 

Kinley debates slight reference was made to the 

Canadian question, nor had the framers any 

object but protection. Canada, however, was 

severely pinched by exclusion from the Ameri- 
can market, and the consequence was that 

a wave of the sentiment which its enemies 

eall Annexationist and its friends Unionist 

passed over the border counties and swept more 
widely the Province of Quebec. The move- 
ment, if anything wholly devoid of organiza- 
tion can be so called, was the result of com- 
mercial pressure, but could not have been pro- 
duced by that alone without general affinities 
and attractions. Commercial pressure would 
not produce a movement in Denmark for union 
with Germany, or in Holland for union with 

France. On the other hand, partly as a re- 

action against the annexationist movement, 

partly in response to the appeals of Imperial 

Federationists, there has been a lively mani- 

festation of loyal and imperial sentiment. 

Stirring appeals have been addressed by the 

Tory Government of Canada, in elections, to 

anti-American feeling, and strenuous efforts 

have been made by celebrations of military 
anniversaries, the erection of monuments on 
battle-fields, and martial parades of the school- 
children, to revive the memories of 1812 and 
all memories adverse to closer relations with 
the American republic. The Life of Sir Isaac 

Brock, the Canadian (or, rather, British) hero 

of 1812, which lies before us, seems, in spite of 

Mr. Read’s humane and polite disclaimers, to 

be instinct with the spirit of the hour, and to 

satisfy the requirements of Canadian patriots 
better than those of a student of history. 
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However strongly convinced Americans may 
be of the righteousness of the War of ISl2 asa 
revolt against British Orders in Council and 
impressment, there are few of us who will not 
acknowledge that, as an attempt to conquer 
Canada, which was its most attractive aspect 
in the eye of Clay and the War-Hawks, it was 
not only a military failure, but a political mis 
take, and retarded instead of hastening the 
step of manifest destiny. Canada was unhap- 
pily founded in enmity to the United States 
Had the wise and noble counsels of Greene and 
Hamilton prevailed, and amnesty been extend- 
ed to the vanquished in the Revolutionary 
war, Great Britain would probably have with 
drawn from this continent, as her best advisers 
desired she should, and Canada would have 
been in the Union. However, before 1812 the 
enmity bad abated. Americans had been set- 
tling on the northern side of the line; com 
mercial interests and social affinities had been 
drawing Canada towards her own continent ; 
and the attraction, had it been left to work, 
would have gained strength with time, an 
might have brought about a peaceful union. 
Canadians had little interest in the quarrel 
about Orders in Council and impressment 
How unwilling they were to go to war with 


their kinsmen on the south of the line appears 
from the despatches of Prevost and Brock 
cited by Mr. Henry Adams in his History (vol. 
vi., pp. 318, 319). Those despatches complain 
of ‘‘ the little dependence to be placed upon the 
militia or upon the active exertions of any 
considerable proportion of the population of 
the country”; of ‘‘a lukewarm and temporiz 
ing spirit, evidently dictated either by the ap 
prehension or tbe wish that the énemy may 
soon be in possession of the country”; of the 
refusal of the militia to march, and of ‘'a dis 
position to tame submission” not confined to 
the militia. But invasion roused the spirit of 
a brave and hardy population. The Canadians 
fought gallantly by the side of the British 
troops, and, by the bloody and protracted 
struggle which ensued, not only was the grow 
ing tendency to reunion wrecked, but in its 
place a hatred was implanted which three 
generations have hardly sufficed to uproot. 
The military history of the war is intelligible 
enough. Raw American troops under inexpe- 
rienced commanders attempted to act on the 
offensive against British veterans commanded 
by one of the best officers in the British ser- 
vice, and this in a country which was then 





thickly wooded and presented special difficul- 
ties to the invader. The natural result was a 
series of disasters during the early period of 
the war. Before its close the Americans learnt 
their lesson, and the balance of victory began 
to turn. At Chippewa a battalion of British 
regulars was overthrown. Lundy's Lane, the 
last engagement of the war, wasalso the 
est—a bloodier action, in fact, in proportion t 
the numbers engaged, has scarcely been fought 
in any war; and though the Americans re 
treated and their operation failed, the sa: 


s 
, 


stubborn valor was shown upon both sid \t 
Queenston Heights, the scene of Brock’s victory 
and of his heroic death, neither the Americar 
General Van Rensselaer nor the regular f 
under his command appears in any way t 
have failed. They had almost grasped t 





tory. But the raw militia refused to pass 
river in their support, overcome (it seems) by 


the sight of the wounded, who had been brought 


across to them as the eng: 





The operation of physical law is hardly more 
certain than the ascendancy of discipline in 
war. 

Mr. Read's materials are scanty, and 
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some details « 


battle of Queenston Heights, there is nothin 


new to intere 


f the 


stusi 


tell us of his hero 


Brock Was a 


man. His courage was shown when he 


great 


apture of Detr 


n his work 


It is certain, h 


soldier and 


subaltern, in an encounter with 


a 


a 


it and the 
He has little t 
wever, that 
very 1! 
Was a 
noted du 
s 


list, the bully of the regiment, whom he 


by challenging him to fight across a handket 








chief. But he seems to bave had also tl 
highest qualities of the commander, and t 
have wanted, in order to attain a splendid 
name, only an ampler field. He is fortunate in 
having had erected to kis memory ab he 
finest monument on this continent, and i 
site worthy of its beauty But Mr. Read's 
scription of this monument passes our ¢ | 
hension. He callsitan ‘tobelisk,” and says that 
its style is ‘‘thesimplest and purest Egyptian 
and that the proportions of the elisk 
known as Cleopatra’s Needie have been strict 
ly adhered to The monument is n elis 
but a fluted column, with a Corinthian capita 
surmounted by the statue of Brock It is 
nothing Egyptian about it, and, be t " 
tions what they may, is no more like ¢ 
Needle than it is like the pyramid 
Cheops. The grass has long grown ‘ 
graves in the battlefield wh that mor 
overlooks; and perhaps its pediment may s 
day bear an inscription iu which a ti 
honor to the brave men who fell on b sides 
will be blended with words of internat 4 
conciliation 
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products of plants and the manifold peculiari- 
ties of the more curious plants are charmingly 
the careful hand of the 
translator, who has been a thorough editor as 


dealt with, and, unde 


well, the mistakes are few and unimportant. 
It would be ungracious to call attention to the 
trivial errors, 


Out of the East. By Lafcadio Hearn. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


to the 
solution of the problem of Japanese psychology, 


Tuts latest contribution in book form 


by Mr. Hearn, comes labelled under a quota- 
tion, with the sub-title, ‘ 


, 


teveries and Studies 
in New Japan.’ The author, a man of re- 
markable mental inheritance through a mix- 
ture of blood and races, has made himself a 
sort of revolving photographic camera. Even 


to the ordinary traveller, a new world like 
that of Japan beyond the seaports strikes upon 
like the emanations from a 
But to a student of Mr. 
mental make-up the waves of light are, so to 
speak, vastly multiplied. Where the ordinary 
man sees, as it were, impressions through yel- 
this 
plates in the violet ray. 


mind and 


sense 


new sun. Hearn’s 


his sensitized 
Yet because of the 


very fact that bis mind employs mostly but 


low glass, author keeps 


one end of the spectrum, he is apt to ignore 
the gamut of color and fail to see things in 
true white light. It is manifest, from our point 
of view at least, that there 
Mr. 
description and philosophy. 


s a vast element 
of exagyeration in Hearn’s fascinating 

Concerning his papers, numbering a dozen 
lacking one, mostly reprinted from the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween and those 
He tells again the old 
tip Van Winkle story, which in Japan exists 
in both the marine,and the terrestrial form. 
The one selected is that of the fisher-boy, who 


those which are ‘‘reveries” 
which are “studies.” 


goes beneath the sparkling waves to spend a 
delightful little eternity where sunsdo not rise 
and set, and where time—that element which 
so disturbs che calculating Westerner—is no 
more. From the ocean’s daughters of fairy- 
tale the author turns to ‘‘The Eternal Femi- 
nine,” to show how utterly absent from the 
decent and orderly side of Japanese life ro- 
mantic love is, and how Confucianism, with 
the power of its disguised savagery, has made 
woman only a cog in the great driving-wheel 
of society. Throughout his writing, the au- 
thor protests against the conclusions of scholars 
and the unchallengeable testimony of the lan- 
He that 


though personality is absent from speech and 


guage would have us believe al- 
literature, there is a subtler and keener sense 
of individuality, and a finer strength of per- 
sonality, in the Japanese than the Anglo-Saxon 
the author's suc- 
With all the 


wealth of his marvellous vocabulary, his artis 


man or woman Knows; yet 


cess is not noticeably visible. 


fascinating 
philosophy, he would have us enjoy the dreamy 


tic phrase, and the prismaties of 


haze of Buddhism in place of a clear perception 
and belief in one God, personal, real, distinct 
from his creation, yet in it. Even the very 
keenness of bis sympathies with the Japanese 
mind helps to show us what a very thin and 
wavering line divides the real from the unreal, 
mythology from history, a stone idol from the 
The 
papers in this volume make it still more easy 
to understand just how and why it is that Ja 


panese gentlemen, educated in the physical 


being which it is supposed to represent. 


sciences and in the tecbnical processes of mo 
dern trades and machines, can still talk and 


write about the dragon-born Jimmu Tenno as 
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‘‘the first Emperor of Japan, who ascended 
the throne of Japan twenty-five hundred years 
It explains clearly how even yet the 
overwhelming majority of Japanese believe 
that their queen 
Korea over sixteen hundred years ago and 
‘“‘made it tributary to Japan.” Indeed, Mr. 
Hearn’s latest book serves an excellent purpose 


ago.” 


Amazonian ‘*conquered ” 


in exhibiting Japanese Jingoism and the deter- 
mined purpose of the military classes to retard 
education and keep appropriations for schools 
down to the lowest point, while millions are 
squandered on armaments and militarism is 
systematically nourished. 

On the whole, the ablest chapter of the book 
is that entitled ‘‘Jiujutsu.” This term, which 
superficial foreign observers translate ‘‘ wres 
tling,” is, in reality, the verbal exponent of a 
remarkable system of self-defence by apparent 
The writer, 
on first seeing a performance of jiujutsu, was, 
without being able to understand the ration- 
ale of the proceeding, impressed with the fact 
that the most eager and muscular young men 
did most quickly get the worst of their bout. A 
thin and rather delicate looking professor of 
the art very quickly ‘‘laid out” a dozen or so 
stalwart and rosy-cheeked youth, though in 
each case it seemed at first as though the mas- 
ter was getting mauled to death or at least to 
By profoundly skilful reasoning 
and great felicity of statement, Mr. Hearn 
shows that, when awakened Japan found her- 
self in the grip of 
muscles which were treaties and hands that 
were ships and cannon, with every power of 
offence in consular courts, Western insolence, 
and race hatred, she deliberately planned a 
game of jiujutsu on a national scale. She 
vielded again and again. She confounded all 
those sanguine folk who expected immediate 
adoption of Western dress, manners, food, and 
ideals. She caused woful disappointment to 
the men who preached, prophesied, and wrote 
pamphlets on ‘‘the immediate Christianiza- 
tion of Japan.” Yet, while quietly yielding, 
Japan studied, thought, digested, assimilated, 
rejected. Now, in 1895, the whole world recog 
nizes with astonishment and admiration that 
Japan has won in her game of jiujutsu. 


surrender to the one attacking. 


helplessness. 


European giants with 


Essays Scandinavian 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


18M). 


on Literature. By 

Charles Serib- 

ner’s Sons. 
THIs is not an attempt at a connected exposi- 
tion of Scandinavian literature, but a series of 
studies of some of its separate phases among 
the nations that once formed the triple king 
dom, Three of the essays, those on Bjérnson, 
Kielland, and Jonas Lie, are given to Norway; 
three others, on Hans Christian Andersen, on 
Contemporary Danish Literature, and Georg 
Brandes, represent Denmark; one alone, that 
on Tegnér, in some ways the most interesting 
of all, stands for Sweden. 
by his absence, it will be remembered has 


Ibsen, conspicuous 


been made the subject of a separate volume 
previously published. 

To the essay on Bjérnson has been appro- 
priately given not only the first place in the 


book, but more than a third of the whole 
number of pages. The author confesses to 


heroic condensation, but it is a matter for re- 
gret that, the wealth of material 
hand, his pen should not have been allowed to 
follow its natural tendency, since there is no 
book in Enghsh on Bjérnson. 
other essay on this Titanof the North requires 
no little but this bas materially 
rounded out our picture of him as he is, and 


with on 


To write an- 


courage, 
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we are made to realize, if we have not appre- 
ciated it before, the extraordinary part he has 
played. Few men in all history have exercised 
a greater influence upon a nation’s iutellectual 
development than has BjOrnson upon that of 
Norway. It has been everywhere paramount; 
not only in religion, where he has acted 
the part of liberator, or in politics, where, 
although holding no ottice, he has been the 
soul of the national movement, but in litera- 
ture in all its manifestations—in journalism, 
in the drama, in lyric poetry, and in the novel 
as well. Bjérnson in all this is not merely a 
Norwegian, he is Norway. ‘‘To mention him,” 
says Brandes, elsewhere quoted, ‘is like run- 
ning up the Norwegian flag.” 

Even more interesting than the initial essay 
to the American reader will doubtless be that 
on Hans Christian Andersen, not only on ac- 
count of the unique position of this writer in 
English literature, where he is felt to be almost 
a native element, but because of the wholly 
The 
autbor has given us again a personal picture 
unmistakable in its fidelity, and a critical esti- 
mate produced with a touch no less sure, He 
shows us how harmless was the vanity of this 
childlike of men, and how unaffected 
innocence and unworldliness, yet with- 
out shirking his idiosyncrasies or sparing his 
foibles—and that is the charm of the essay. 
We feel that we have at last got hold of the 
real Andersen, who, although a rara avis of 


sympathetic way in which he is treated. 


most 
his 


most whimsical plumage, was a personality in- 
finitely superior to the Andersen of the autobi- 
ography. 

Of the other essays in the volume, that on 
Tegnér, the national poet of Sweden, whom we 
know as the author of ‘ Frithjof’s Saga’ and 
‘Children of the Lord’s Supper,’ has probably 
the most enduring interest, because of the 
thoroughness of treatment of a most pictur- 
esque subject. It is the only time in English, 
so far as we are aware, that Tegnér, who in bis 
environment was a great poet, has been satis- 
factorily accounted for, and has had an intelli- 
gible place assigned him in European litera- 
ture in and out of Sweden. Of the remainder, 
the essay on Jonas Lie, whom the author 
predicts that London and New York will be- 
fore long have discovered as one of the fore- 
most representatives of modern realism, is im- 
portant because of the personal character of 
much of its material. Lie has been widely 
translated into the languages of Europe, which 
is proof positive, as such things go, of popu- 
larity abroad. His tales of the sea are the best 
that the North has produced, and the reality 
and modernity of this, as of much of his other 
work, are undoubted. Why he has not taken 
firmer root among us is not quite apparent, al- 
though the author ascribes it, in part, to in- 
ferior translations. 

The other essays are short; that on Contem- 
porary Danish Literature necessarily so to 
hold our interest, that on Alexander Kielland 
apparently only from choice. The least satis- 
factory of them all is the one on Brandes, not 
however, for what has been said so much as 
for what has been left here is a 
writer of whom we know far too little in Eng- 
lish. 
not unqualifiedly call bim so, but Brandes is 
in many ways the first of living critics. He 
with Lessing, 
Matthew Arnold, and Taine, with the last of 
whom, as is pointed out, there is no little in- 
tellectual kinship. As a critic Brandes has 
not only gained an international fame, but, 
more than that, in and out of Scandinavia 


unsaid, for 


The author of the present volume does 


does, however, associate him 





has deeply influenced contemporary thought, 
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Many of his essays—our author notes particu- 
larly the one on Bjérnson—are superb pieces 
of critical writing, subtle, luminous in state- 
ment, striking in judgment, and replete with 
information. Unfortunately, in his unaffect- 
ed sympathy with anarchism there is a devil 
lurking behind the door to discredit him at 
home and abroad, and he has failed of a recog 
nition otherwise accorded him. 

Prof. Boyesen has never written more clear 
ly or convincingly than in the present essays. 
It is to be hoped that the future volume sug- 
gested in the preface will in good time be forth 
coming. 


The Rise and Deve lopment of Organic Che 
mistry. By Carl LL.D., 
F.R.S. Revised edition, edited by Arthur 
Smithells, B.Sc. Macmillan. 1894. Pp 
XXVii, 280. 


Schorlemmer, 


THE first edition of this book was published in 
1879 and has been long out of print. <A revi 
sion was undertaken by the author shortly be 
fore his death, and bas been completed by 
Prof. Smithells, who prefaces the work with a 
short biographical sketch of Prof. Schorlem 
Darmstadt 1832, Schorlem 
mer, at the age of twenty-one, was an apothe- 


mer. Born at in 


cary’s assistant at Heidelberg, where he came 
under the influence of Bunsen, whose lectures 


he attended in his spare time. Four years 
later, he decided to give up pharmacy, and, 
after a few months at Giessen under Will and 
Kopp, succeeded his friend and former school 
fellow Dittmar as private assistant to Prof 
at Manchester. In 
1861 he was appointed official ‘assistant in the 
ISi+ the 


chair of Organic Chemistry was created for 


Roscoe Owens College, 


Owens College laboratory, and in 


him—a position which he occupied until his 
death. His first important work resulted in 
deciding the vexed question concerning the 
identity or isomerism of the alcohol radicals 
and their hydrides, and bad great influence on 
His 
experimental activity is indicated by the list 
of sixty scientific 


the development of organic chemistry. 


papers appended to this 
sketch of his life. The last he 
devoted to In 
1874 his ‘Organic Chemistry’ was published i1 


tifteen 


years 
almost entirely authorship 
both English and German, and at once becam 
a standard work. A little later he undertook 
with Roscoe the task of writing the now 
known ‘ Treatise on Chemistry,’ the first v 


well 


IST7, and which is 


ume of which appeared in 
still incomplete. It i 
Schorlemmer’s faithful and fruitful service t 


s pleasant to know that 


Owens College for thirty-three years is to be re 
cognized by the erection of the ‘‘ Schorlemmer! 
for « ] 
pupils and admirers. 


Laboratory ” rganic chemistry by his 


Organic chemistry is almost wholly a growtl 
of the present cer At the close of the 
seventeenth century a division of 


tury. 


naturai sult 


stances into mineral, animal, and vegeta 
was recognized; and a hundred years late 


vegetable bodies 


Lavoisier proved that 


sisted chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, and oxyger 





while those formed in the animal organisn 
usually contained, besides these, nitrogen an 
sometimes phosphorus. The di tion 
tween animal and vegetable substances s 
after fell into disuse, and at the begi g 
this century the present division of all s 
stances into organic and inorga sx 
rally adopted. The organic substances know 
at this time were all of natural origin, ar 
was believed that they were for 

plant or animal by th: ste $s ag 





the so-called 








The 


of 
ff them could be artificially 
from inorganic matter or from their elements 


Nation. 


ther 


pable 
none < 


conversion into compounds, 


produced 


In 1828 Wohler prepared urea from ammonium 
cyanate, and thus dealt a heavy blow at the 


loctrine of vital force 


It soon appeared that 


ammonium cyanate could be made from its 
elements, and with this discovery the first syn 
thesis of an organic compound was complete 
Is45 effected 
acetic acid the 

Berthelot a pr 


occupied chemists, viz., the direct combination 


In Kolbe a simple synthesis of 


from elements, and in IS5¥ 


solved »blem which had long 


of carbon and hydrogen, by obtaining acety 
lene, C,Hea, by means of the electric are be 
tween carbon poles in an atmosphere of hy 
drogen. The signiticance of these syntheses 
from the elements lies in the fact that, since it 
is possible to pass from one organic compout i 
to any other by a series of appropriate rea 
tions, all compounds whose constitution is 
known can now be built up from the elements 
rhe history of organic chemistry is in a large 


measure a history of the development of bypo 


f 


to whose acd 


theses concerning the constitution 


con 
pounds into the present theory, 


quacy, as a working theory 


derful growth and important practical appli 


cations of this branch of science witness 


The subject is presente 








us in a thoroughly lucid and readable manner 
It is, as the editor says in his preface, a piece 
of work which discloses ‘*at o1 the breadt! 
and depth of his (the author's] knowledge, and 
his ardent and disinterested love of what he 
Was wont to term, with the p if a disciple 
‘our science.’ The results and bearings of 
all the most important recent researches, such 
is those of Fischer on the sugars, Lad Zz 
on the alkaloids, Von Baeyer on indigo, are 


Clearly and skilfully stated and discussed ina 
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Life in New York. 
Up- Town, the Park, and the Opera. 
In ** Another Story” in 


THE MASTER-KNOT 
AND «ANOTHER STORY.” 


Ry ConoverR Durr. Two tales told in letters. 
The first is dramatic, and shows how “ the Mas 
ter knot of human Fate” linked two lovers in a 
Long Island house party with a quarry riot in 
Ohio. The second, a breezy, humorous account 
of anOhio man’s experiences in New York so 
ciety. Just published in the Buckram Series. 
With Frontispiece by W. B. Russel. 75 cents. 


The City Hall, the Sixth Ward, 
and the Ratlroad Tunnel, 
THE HON. PETER STIRLING, 


By Pau. L. Forp. 3d Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘Telling scenes and descriptions of political or 
ganization, aillof which are literal transcripts of 
life and fact... . / A very good novel.”’— The Nation, 


The Bou iwery. 

TENEMENT TALES 

OF NEW YORK. 

By J. W. SULLIVAN. Buckram Series, 75 cents. 

Sen h picture has the accuracy of a photograph, 
but something else which cold photography cannot 
give—color, poetical charm, and the beauty that 
comes from things that are suggested rather than 
described. From among these eight stories, not 
one that isof inferior merit could be chosen,”— 
N, Y. Times. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 West 27a AS ae New York. 
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Critical Sketches of some 
Federal and Confederate 


Commanders. 
l vol., 


A volume of papers by experts on some of the 
most famous generals in the Northern and the 
Southern armies in the War forthe Union, includ 
ing Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Thomas, Hancock, 
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Humphreys, Beauregard, and Stuart—by John C. 
Ropes, Gen. F. A. Walker, Gen. James H. Wilson, 
Col. Theodore A. Dodge, and Col. Henry Stone. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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carillo” (natural, unsweetened, unfor- 
tified table sherry), bottled in Port 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, in the leeture-room 
Y.M.C A. Building, 23d St , cor. 4th Ave... June 2? 
27, 28, 2. Candidates offering advanced Algebra 
Analytic Geometry, advanced Chemistry or Physics 
and all candidates for the Veterinary Sch will 
assemble at 8:30 a m., June 2. Other candidates 
atSa June 27 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN 


Will be held in New York, under the direction of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard Ur 
versity, in the lecture room of the ¥.M. C A. Build 
ing, 23d St. and 4th Ave., June 25, 27, 28, 20.) sand 
dates offering advanced Algebra, Analytic Geome 
try, advanced Chemistry or Physics, will assemt 


at 8:30 4. M., June 25 Other candidates ata 


June 27. 
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Applications for the posit yn of Professor in Latin | 
University College, Toronto, will be received by t 





undersigned ep to August 18, 1805. The initial salary 
will be $2,500. increasing by annual incre rentsof $1 
unti' it reaches $3,200. Applications must t ’ 
panied by testim nials. Duties will begin on t 
October. GEO. W. ROSS, Minister of Fducatt 
EDUCATION DEVARTMENT (Ontario), 
ORONTO, May 28, 1895. 
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/ VASSISTANTIN MATHEMAT .) 
4 of five vears’ experience in one of the best State 
Universities (still engaged), desires improved position 
Degree is M.Sc. Excellent testimoniale. Address 


C., care Nafion 


KASAN if 


st .¥ 


HO HAS HAD 


erience tn teaching the classics and Ger 





isspent the last vear at one of the best 
liversities, desires a position Best refer 
Pu b.. care Nati 
‘s +S l é 4 4 é OA ‘ ; 
4 ad with present college quirements destres ft 
teach during the whole or part of the summer Address 
( ‘ nh, Newton Centre, Mass 
TT WO COLLEGE PR ESSORS 
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mer Pleasant locat R hestertown, Ma 
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Weekiy $4.00 a year. 


Garden and Forest Publis 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 


ung (i 


NEW VORA 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Oe PURE, HICH ‘GRADE 


x Cocons: CHOCOLATES 
So HIGHEST AWARDS 


‘Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
jt IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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159 Fulton St., N.Y. City. 
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Books 


vement of a new International Series to be 
“Public Men of Today.” Edited by S. H. 
The initial volume is 


ealled 
JEYES. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan, Abdur 
Rahman. 

By STEPHEN WHEELER F.R.G.S., 
Fellow of the Punjab University. 
four portraits and maps. 12mo, 
#1.25. To be followed by 


Sometime 
With 
cloth, 


Li Hung Chang. 


3y Pror. Rost. kK. DovGuas. 


*,.* * Cecil Rhodes,” “ The German Emperor,” “ Sefior 
Castelar,” “* The Pope,” etc., ete., will be published at 
short intervals. 

*,* The object of this series {s to furnish readers with 
a blographical account and critical appreciation of the 
leading men of the time—the makers of contemporary 
history. Each volume with portraits and maps, where 
necessary to e'ucidate the text. 


A New Work on Wild Flowers 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers. By 
EDWARD SteEv. Limp cloth, $2.50. 

*,* Containing 128 colored plates, portraying 156 
figures, drawn and colored direct from nature, and 400 
species are described in the text. Size, 44¢x6\% Inches 

*.* To all lovers of flowers and students of botany 
this little work will prove most acceptable. Many of 
the varieties are old favorites and are to be found scat 
tered over this continent. 


* As familiar to us as to our cousins over the water.” 
Evening Post (New York 


Just Ready. By the 


A Deal with the Devil. 


A Humorous Story. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
In astriking cloth binding, 12mo, $1.00, 


4uthor of “Folly and Fresh Air.” 


By the Editor of The Nineteenth Century Magazine.” 
The Legends of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. 


Eighth Edition, in square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* An abridgment of Sir Thomas Malory’s version as 
printed by Caxton, with additions from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, ete , arranged into a more or less consecu 
tive story by James T. Kuowles. 


Warne'’s Library of Natural History. 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Pror. LYDEKKER. Nos. I.. II.. 
III., and IV. are now ready. Profusely illus- 
trated. 50 cents each, net. 


** Will be completed tn 36) fortnightly numbers. 
Subscription price, 315.00. postpaid. 

“Worthy of wide popular acceptance, and adapted 
to the uses of the intelligent man, woman or child in 
terested in the subject.” —Review of Reviews. 

“You have truly conceived my opinion respecting 
the immense advantage of teaching Natural History 
at least in some of its branches.”’—ARt. Hon. W. E. Glac 
stone to the Publishers. 


A Delightful Collection of Short Storiea, 


Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s 
Garden. 


By ALLISON M’LEAN, author of *‘ A Holiday 
in the Austrian Tyrol.” With photogravure 
frontispiece. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. Secoud 
edition just ready. 

“Those who seek healchful, quiet reading, from 
which the exciting element has been eliminated, may 
find these stories very much to their taste, espectally if 
they be young and untouched by the world, or old and 
wearied of its allurements.’’—The Criti Rots 


Diet for Hot Weather. 


Food and Feeding. 
By Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. 
Edition tewritten and enlarged. 
cloth, $1.25, 


Eighth 
12mo, 


Food and Feeding’ is an authority for enlightened 
laymen who desire to live well, and toknow just how 
to doit in the best sense.’’—Medical Record Y.) Jan, 
19, OS 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 


i Season. 





The Nation. 


[Vol. 60, No. 1564 











‘‘ The Book of the Season”’ 
FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE ADVEN| 


OF 


CAPTAIN § 


3 
NN 


MR. 











ey) 
a) 


Sq 


A STORY OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE, IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 


One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


NEW YORK TIMES 

‘*The sustained power of this romance from 
the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly 
as a humorist is remarkable. Mr. Stockton 
has certainly succeeded in his endeavor to 
write a serious novel of incident. He has not 
sunk his individuality in spinning this excit- 
ing varn. There are many suggestions of his 
peculiar humor.” 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS 

‘Mr. Stockton must be a literary hypnotiz- 
er. This is the only explanation that can be 
found for the effect his tales have on the pub- 
lic. And we have reached this conclusion after 
finishing at one sitting this new book. It will 
rank with the best work Mr. Stockton has ever 
done.” 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 

“Tt is unlike anything he has previously 
done, and we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it his best work. Itis in a new vein, and 
Mr. Stockton is master of it.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL 
‘* Before the story is half told the senses of 
the reader are enslaved by the magic of the 
stvle. Anartistic piece of work, and it will 
add to the reputation of the author.” 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH 

‘** Those readers must be jaded indeed whose 
nerves do not jump under the excitement of 
Mr Stockton’s new story. It is imaginative 
in a double sense: its hows enormous invention, 
and it quivers with emotional fancy playing 
about a subject of never ending interest.” 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

‘\A brilliant and entertaining book. There 
is the same humor and delightful play of ima- 
gination that makes all Mr. Stockton’s books 
exceptional. To come across such a volume is 
indeed refreshing.” 


Sold by all booksellers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


York 


or sent, postpaid, by 


Fifth Avenue, Ne 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


972 Broadway, Ni York 


SUMMER READING. 


FRENCH and GERMAN Books carefully selected 
A Catalogue Raisonné of German Literature now 
ready. French Catalogue in press. 

TAUCHNITZ Collection of British 
print and paper, at 50 cents per volume. 

All American Books supplied at a liberal discount’ 


A NEW ERA iN BOOKSELLING. 

BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, announce an impor 
tant change of policy. Hereafter they will sell books 
at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PURLISHERS’ 
PRICES. Bookbuyers will thus be afforded the oppor 
tunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic. 
Standard, and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW 
as prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of 
prompt and intelligent service 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES, 
Foreign Books. 

Mail orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano’s Monthly List of New Books. 
on application. BRENTANO’S, 

Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Newsdealers, 

31 Union Square, New York. 


. French Books... 


All New, 


Authors, good 


Free 


Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly tn stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.),N. Y. 
. r . ) <-PIl)D NT 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Parts 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


92 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELLIS & ELVEY. 

Dealerain Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Book biodings, rare Prints 
and Autographs,ete. Only fine specimens are ¢ealt with. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRILBY 

AT HALF-PRICE 

isn't half so cheap as 
THE PERFECT MOISTENER. 
Tt will only cost vou 50 cents postpaid, and then save 

its value in a day. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 

BOX 3113, STATION Q, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RARE | ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
; ae For Extra Illustrating. 
Bi )( aN >. Canaenade ae enogc. l 
E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his 4 {00mMs, 
45-47 W. 31st oaeuk aonene Broadway. 


[PREM ‘H BOOKS, 25¢.—French and Ger- 
man Translations. Theosophic and Occult Books, 
Humboldt Scientific Library. Theological Libra 
(Catalogues free.) 
PRATT, 6th Ave, 12th St, N.Y. 
YOOKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation, as also of all periodicals, bought, 
sold, and exchanged by A_ S. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 
west of Broadway, New York. 


// WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST,, 
« N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals, 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 

numbers and sets of all magazines. For 


ALT 
BACK price state wants to AMERICAN MAGA7INi 


50c. 
ry. 





ExcHanar, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo 
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